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MILLENNIAL  SERIES 

PREMILLENNIALISM  AND  THE 
TRIBULATION 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.  D. 

PARTIAL  RAPTURE  THEORY 
DEFINITION  OF  THE  THEORY 

It  is  generally  held  among  pretribulationists  that  the 
entire  church,  composed  of  all  believers  in  this  age,  will  be 
translated  and  resurrected  at  the  coming  of  Christ  for  them 
preceding  the  tribulation.  There  has  arisen  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  however,  a  small  group  of  pretribulationists  who  con¬ 
tend  that  only  those  who  are  faithful  in  the  church  will  be 
raptured  or  translated  and  the  rest  will  either  be  raptured 
sometime  during  the  tribulation  or  at  its  end.  As  stated  by 
one  of  its  adherents:  “The  saints  will  be  raptured  in  groups 
during  the  tribulation  as  they  are  prepared  to  go.”‘  He  states 
further:  “The  basis  of  translation  must  be  grace  or  rewaxd. 
.  .  .  We  believe  that  frequent  exhortations  in  the  Scriptures 
to  watch,  to  be  faithful,  to  be  ready  for  Christ’s  coming,  to 
live  Spirit-filled  lives,  all  suggest  that  translation  is  a  re¬ 
ward.’’*  The  theory  includes  the  concept  that  only  the  faithful 
saints  will  be  resurrected  at  the  first  resurrection. 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

The  modern  theory  of  partial  rapture  seems  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  writings  of  Robert  Govett  who  published  a  book 


'Ira  E.  David,  “Translation:  When  Does  It  Occur?”  The  Dawn,  November 
15,  1935,  p.  358. 

'Ibid,  pp.  358-59. 
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setting  forth  the  theory  as  early  as  1863.*  In  this  work  he 
expounds  his  view  that  participation  in  the  kingdom  is  con¬ 
ditional  and  depends  upon  worthy  conduct.  The  most  able 
exponent  of  the  theory  in  the  twentieth  century  is  G.  H. 
Lang.*  Others  have  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
propagation  of  the  theory.  D.  M.  Panton,  as  editor  of  The 
Dawn  (London),  uses  his  publication  to  promote  this  teach¬ 
ing.  Such  writers  as  Ira  E.  David,  Sarah  Foulkes  Moore, 
William  Leask,  and  C.  G.  A.  Gibson-Smith  contribute  to  The 
Dawn  articles  in  support  of  this  theory.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  view  is  limited  to  a  few  adherents  who  are  gen¬ 
erally  treated  as  heterodox  by  other  pretribulationists. 

GENERAL  REASONS  FOR  REJECTING  A  PARTIAL  RAPTURE 

It  is  commonly  held  by  evangelical  Christians  that  sal¬ 
vation  is  by  grace  rather  than  a  reward  for  good  works.  The 
believer  in  Christ  is  justified  by  faith,  and  receives  the  many 
benefits  of  salvation  quite  apart  from  merit  or  worthiness  on 
his  part.  This  is  normally  carried  over  into  the  doctrine  of 
translation  and  resurrection.  Most  pretribulationists  as  well 
as  most  posttribulationists  consider  the  translation  and  res- 
surrection  of  the  saints  on  this  basis.  By  contrast,  the  partial 
rapture  teaching  transfers  both  resurrection  and  translation 
from  a  work  of  grace  to  a  work  of  reward  for  faithfulness. 
In  so  contending,  they  wrest  principal  Scriptures  and  mis¬ 
apply  others.  Opposition  to  the  partial  rapture  point  of  view 
springs  not  only  from  particular  texts  but  from  the  broad 
doctrine  of  the  nature  of  salvation  itself.  It  becomes  there¬ 
fore  more  than  an  argument  about  prophecy.  It  has  its  roots 
deep  in  the  general  theological  perspective  of  the  respective 
parties. 

The  opposition  to  the  partial  rapture  view  is  also  related 
to  ecclesiology  or  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  Most  evangeli¬ 
cals  distinguish  the  true  church  from  the  merely  professing 
element.  It  is  granted  that  outward  conformity  and  organi¬ 
zational  membership  does  not  guarantee  any  blessing  in  the 

*Cf.  Robert  Govett,  Entrance  into  the  Kingdom. 

*Cf.  G.  H.  Lang,  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ;  Firstborn  Sons:  Their 
Rights  and  Risks. 
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prophetic  program.  Pretribulationists  as  well  as  posttribula- 
tionists  distinguish  divine  dealing  with  those  genuinely  saved 
and  those  who  only  profess  salvation.  Partial  rapturists,  how¬ 
ever,  are  quite  different  in  point  of  view  from  that  commonly 
held.  For  them  there  are  two  classes  of  genuinely  saved  people 
— those  worthy  of  translation,  and  those  not  worthy.  They 
therefore  divide  the  body  of  Christ  into  two  groups  on  a 
works  principle.  By  contrast,  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the 
body  of  Christ,  composed  of  all  true  believers,  is  a  unit  and 
is  given  promises  as  such.  It  is  inconceivable  if  the  church 
is  formed  by  grace  that  it  should  be  divided  by  works. 

The  passages  in  Scripture*  dealing  with  the  translation 
and  resurrection  of  the  church  do  not  teach  a  partial  rapture. 
Those  for  whom  Christ  is  coming  according  to  John  14:3 
are  those  who  are  identified  as  believing  in  John  14:1.  Those 
translated  and  those  resurrected  at  the  last  trump  of  1  Cor¬ 
inthians  15:52  are  described  as  **we  all”  in  1  Corinthians 
15:51.  According  to  1  Thessalonians  4:13-18,  those  resur¬ 
rected  are  described  as  “the  dead  in  Christ”  (v.  16)  and  the 
“we”  who  are  caught  up  are  identified  as  those  who  “believe 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again”  (v.  14).  The  explicit  teach¬ 
ing  of  Scripture  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  transla¬ 
tion  includes  all  living  saints  and  the  resurrection  includes  all 
the  “dead  in  Christ.”  Other  Scriptures  confirm  that  transla¬ 
tion  is  not  dependent  on  expectancy  or  watchfulness  (1  Thess. 
1:9-10;  2-19;  5:4-11;  Rev.  22:12).  Partial  rapturists,  how¬ 
ever,  contend  for  their  point  of  view  using  various  Scripture 
portions  which  are  interpreted  as  sustaining  their  doctrine. 
These  must  be  examined  before  the  full  character  of  their 
teaching  becomes  apparent. 

SCRIPTURAL  BASIS  FOR  PARTIAL  RAPTURE  THEORY 

Most  of  the  Scriptural  basis  for  the  partial  rapture  theory 
is  found  by  its  adherents  in  exhortations  to  watch  or  look 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  coupled  with  the  teaching  that 
some  who  fail  to  watch  will  not  be  ready  when  He  comes. 
Passages  commonly  used  include  Matthew  24:40-51;  25:13; 

*A1I  quotations  of  Scripture,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  are  from  the 
American  Standard  Version  (1901). 
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Mark  13:33-37;  Luke  20:34-36;  21:36;  Philippians  3:10-12; 
1  Thessalonians  6:6;  2  Timothy  4:8;  Titus  2:13;  Hebrews 
9:24-28;  Revelation  3:3,  12:1-6.  In  citing  these  passages, 
little  distinction  is  observed  between  references  to  Israel  and 
references  to  the  church,  and  passages  referring  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  to  establish  the  millennial  kingdom 
are  freely  applied  to  the  rapture  or  translation.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  points  of  view  of  the  partial  rapture  adherents  are  also 
held  by  posttribulationists.  A  study  of  these  passages  as 
interpreted  by  the  partial  rapturists  will  show  the  confusion 
of  interpretation. 

Matthew  2U:U0-51;  Mark  1S:SS-S7.  The  Matthew  passage 
is  essentially  an  exhortation  to  watch.  The  theme  is  stated, 
“Watch  therefore:  for  ye  know  not  on  what  day  your  Lord 
cometh”  (v.  42).  A  further  command  is  given,  “Therefore 
be  ye  also  ready ;  for  in  an  hour  that  ye  think  not  the  Son  of 
man  cometh“  (v.  44).  The  one  not  watching  is  described  as 
one  to  be  cut  asunder  and  given  the  portion  of  hypocrites 
(v-  61).  This  passage  is  properly  interpreted  as  belonging 
to  the  second  coming  rather  than  to  the  church,  though  ex¬ 
positors  in  general  are  not  always  of  one  mind  on  this.  The 
people  in  view  are  the  Israelite  nation.  Of  these,  some  are 
watching  and  axe  faithful,  taking  care  of  the  household  of 
God.  They  are  contrasted  to  those  who  beat  their  fellow  serv¬ 
ants,  and  “eat  and  drink  with  the  drunken"  (v.  48).  It  is 
obvious  that  something  more  than  mere  carelessness  is  in 
view.  The  faithfulness  of  those  watching  is  evidence  of  true 
faith  in  Christ,  whereas  the  unfaithfulness  of  those  who  are 
drunken  is  indicative  of  failure  to  believe  to  the  saving  of 
the  soul.  While  works  axe  in  view,  they  are  indicative  of  vital 
faith  or  its  lack.  In  any  case,  there  is  nothing  whatever  said 
about  the  rapture  or  translation  of  the  faithful.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  there  is  any  specific  reference  at  all  to  the  rapture  or 
translation  in  the  entire  context  of  Matthew  24 — ^26. 

Paxtial  rapturists  usually  seize  upon  Matthew  24:41  as 
substantiation  of  their  position:  “Then  shall  two  men  be 
in  the  held;  one  is  taken,  and  one  is  left."  It  is  argued  that 
the  one  taken  is  the  one  translated.  Robert  Govett  states  that 
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the  Greek  word  for  “take”  (paralambano)  means  “to  take  as 
a  companion” — “ordinarily  the  result  of  friendship.”*  In  this 
he  finds  a  contrast  to  the  Greek  word  for  “took  away”  (eren), 
describing  the  judgment  on  unbelievers  in  Noah’s  day  (Matt. 
24:39).  He  offers  confirmation  in  that  paralambano  is  used 
in  John  14:3  of  the  rapture,  “will  receive  you  unto  myself.” 
The  one  left,  according  to  Govett,  is  left  to  go  through  the 
tribulation. 

A  careful  study  of  the  usage  here,  however,  however, 
does  not  sustain  this  exegesis.  The  context  is  Jewish,  and 
does  not  refer  to  the  church  at  all.  The  discussion  is  dealing 
with  the  end  of  the  age,  i.e.,  the  entire  interadvent  age,  not 
the  church  period  as  such.  The  terminus  ad  quern  is  the  second 
coming,  not  the  translation  of  the  church.  The  Greek  word 
paralambano  is  not  specifically  one  describing  a  friendly  rela¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  used  in  John  19 :17 :  “They  took  Jesus  therefore: 
and  he  went  out,  bearing  the  cross  for  himself.  .  .  .”  This  act 
of  taking  Jesus  was  certainly  not  a  friendly  association  and 
compares  to  a  taking  in  wrath.  The  act  of  taking  away  in 
Matthew  24 :41  is  best  interpreted  as  the  same  as  in  verse  39. 
In  both  the  one  taken  away  is  taken  in  judgment-  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  is  done  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ  when  those 
who  remain  enter  the  blessing  of  the  millennium,  and  those 
taken  away  suffer  judgment.  The  evidence,  then,  for  a  partial 
rapture  in  this  passage  is  completely  dissolved  upon  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence.  The  parallel  passage  in  Mark  13:33-37 
has,  if  anjrthing,  less  evidence  than  the  Matthew  account,  and 
it  is  answered  in  the  same  way. 

Luke  21:36.  This  passage  is  cited  by  Lang  as  one  of  the 
conclusive  proofs  for  the  partial  rapture  theory.*  The  exhorta¬ 
tion  it  presents  is  another  command  to  watch ;  “But  watch  ye 
at  every  season,  making  supplication,  that  ye  may  prevail  to 
escape  all  these  things  that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand 
before  the  Son  of  man.”  Appeal  is  made  particularly  to  the 
King  James  Version  which  uses  the  expression,  “that  ye  may 


'Robert  Govett,  “One  Taken  and  One  Left,”  The  Danon,  12:11,  February 
IS,  1936,  p.  516.  The  article  lists  the  author  only  by  the  initials  “R.  G.” 
*G.  H.  Lang,  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  88-89. 
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be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these  things.  .  .  Lang 
summarizes  his  argument  in  these  words :  “This  declares  dis¬ 
tinctly:  (1)  That  escape  is  possible  from  all  those  things  of 
which  Christ  had  been  speaking,  that  is,  from  the  whole  End 
Times.  (2)  That  that  day  of  testing  will  be  universal,  and  in- 
evadible  by  any  then  on  earth,  which  involves  the  removal 
from  the  earth  of  any  who  are  to  escape  it.  (3)  That  those  who 
are  to  escape  will  be  taken  to  where  He,  the  Son  of  Man,  will 
then  be,  that  is,  at  the  throne  of  the  Father  in  the  heavens. 
They  will  stand  before  Him  there.  (4)  That  there  is  a  fearful 
peril  of  disciples  becoming  worldly  in  heart  and  so  being  en¬ 
meshed  in  that  last  period.  (5)  That  hence  it  is  needful  to 
watch,  and  to  pray  ceaselessly,  that  so  we  may  prevail  over 
all  obstacles  and  dangers  and  thus  escape  that  era-’“ 

All  pretribulationists  will  agree  that  escape  from  the  com¬ 
ing  time  of  trial  is  provided  for  believers  in  Christ.  All  also 
agree  that  those  who  believe  in  Christ  during  the  tribulation 
itself,  while  not  kept  out  of  the  period,  may  have  deliverance 
from  it  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  establish  His  kingdom. 
The  point  of  dispute  lies  entirely  in  the  conclusion  that  some 
true  believers  will  be  left  to  go  through  the  tribulation  while 
others  are  translated  before  it  comes  to  pass. 

While  the  exegesis  of  this  passage  is  admittedly  difficult, 
a  careful  study  of  the  context  provides  a  clue  for  its  interpre¬ 
tation.  The  context  has  to  do  with  signs  preceding  the  second 
coming,  obviously  addressed  to  people  who  will  be  living  on 
earth  at  that  time.  A  possible  interpretation  based  on  the 
contrast  of  “ye”  in  verse  36  and  “them”  in  verse  35  would  be 
that  the  exhortation  in  question  is  addressed  to  the  church  in 
the  days  preceding  the  tribulation.  However,  the  frequent 
interchange  of  the  second  and  third  persons  in  the  entire  pas¬ 
sage  does  not  provide  much  basis  for  this  distinction  (cf. 
second  and  third  persons  in  w.  27-28).  The  larger  context 
deals  with  those  living  in  the  days  of  the  signs  and  the  ex¬ 
hortations  largely  concern  them  (cf.  “look”  in  v.  28)  rather 
than  the  church  of  the  present  age.  The  safest  course  would 
be  to  identify  verse  36  as  directed  to  those  in  the  tribulation 


'Iac.  cit. 
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who  anticipate  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  establish  His  king¬ 
dom.  They  indeed  will  “watch/*  for  His  coming  is  their  only 
hope.  They  certainly  will  pray,  for  only  by  divine  help  will 
they  survive  the  period*  Note  should  be  taken  that  this  pas¬ 
sage  does  not  speak  of  deliverance  from  the  period  or  the 
hour  of  trial  (cf.  Rev.  3:10),  but  only  of  deliverance  from  “all 
these  things  that  shall  come  to  pass.** 

It  should  be  observed  that  here,  as  in  other  passages  often 
used  by  the  partial  rapturists,  the  rapture  is  not  specifically 
mentioned,  indeed  is  not  indicated  at  all.  Lang  is  inserting  in 
the  text  what  it  does  not  say  when  he  states  that  to  stand 
before  the  Son  of  Man  must  necessarily  mean  in  heaven.  All 
men  will  stand  before  Christ  on  earth  at  the  second  coming 
(cf.  Matt.  25:32).  To  press  the  idea  of  escaping  judgment  as 
indicated  in  this  passage  to  prove  a  partial  rapture  requires 
invention  of  the  principal  components  of  the  doctrine.  It  is 
best  to  conclude  that  this  passage  does  not  teach  a  partial 
rapture  because  it  does  not  refer  to  the  rapture  at  all. 

Matthew  25:1~1S,  The  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  is  vari¬ 
ously  interpreted  by  pretribulationists,  some  taking  it  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  tribulation  saints*  and  others  to  the  church.* 
Partial  rapturists,  assuming  that  it  refers  to  the  church,  find 
in  the  passage  the  concept  of  a  selective  translation — ^the 
foolish  virgins  being  left  behind  because  unprepared,  the 
wise  virgins  being  translated  because  ready.  The  answer 
given  to  the  partial  rapturists  depends  upon  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  passage  as  a  whole.  If  Chafer  is  correct  that  the 
passage  deals  with  the  end  of  the  interadvent  age,  the  tribu¬ 
lation  rather  than  the  church,  then  the  passage  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  partial  rapture  doctrine.  Much  is  in  favor  of 
Chafer’s  position-  The  church  is  ordinarily  the  bride,  and 
in  a  figure  of  a  wedding  feast  it  would  be  incongruous  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  church  as  represented  by  maidens  attending  the 
feast.  The  passage  itself  uses  none  of  the  characteristic  terms 
relating  to  the  church,  such  as  bride,  body,  or  the  expression 
in  Christ.  There  is  no  reference  w’hatever  to  translation  or 


•L.  S.  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  V,  131  ff. 
*H.  A.  Ironside,  Matthew,  p.  327. 
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resurrection.  The  bridegroom  comes  to  the  place  where  the 
virgins  are  waiting  in  an  earthly  scene  and  remains  in  that 
earthly  scene  as  far  as  the  figure  is  concerned.  These  and 
many  other  observations  point  to  excluding  this  passage 
from  consideration. 

However,  even  if  the  virgins  represent  the  church  in  the 
present  age,  where  is  the  proof  that  this  is  the  true  church, 
the  company  of  those  who  are  saved?  As  commonly  interpreted 
by  such  writers  as  H.  A.  Ironside,"  the  virgins  represent  the 
professing  church.  True  believers  are  identified  as  having  oil 
in  their  lamps,  typical  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Mere  professors 
have  the  appearance  but  no  oil,  that  is,  are  not  genuinely  re¬ 
generated  and  indwelt  by  the  Spirit.  If  watchfulness  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  worthiness,  as  partial  rapturists  characteristically 
argue,  then  none  of  the  ten  virgins  qualify  for  “they  all  slum¬ 
bered  and  slept."  The  command  to  “watch”  in  verse  13  has, 
then,  the  specific  meaning  of  being  prepared  with  oil — being 
genuinely  regenerated  and  indwelt  by  the  Spirit  rather  than 
having  unusual  spirituality.  The  clear  teaching  is  that  “watch¬ 
ing”  is  not  enough.  This  passage  would  serve  to  refute  the 
partial  rapturists  instead  of  sustaining  their  viewpoint.  Only 
by  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  one  be 
qualified  for  entrance  into  the  wedding  feast,  but  all  the  wise 
virgins  enter  the  feast. 

Luke  20:34-36.  This  passage  is  used  by  the  partial  raptur¬ 
ists  mostly  because  of  the  expression  “they  that  are  accounted 
worthy  to  attain  that  world  [age]  .  .  .  are  sons  of  God,  being 
sons  of  the  resurrection”  (Luke  20:36-36).  The  context  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  passage  deals  with  the  question  of  the  state  of 
those  raised  from  the  dead.  Those  who  are  counted  worthy 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  at  the  beginning  of  the 
millennial  age  indicated  in  the  passage  are  evidently  the  saved 
who  have  died  and  are  at  that  time  raised  from  the  dead.  Not 
only  is  the  idea  of  partial  rapture  foreign  to  the  passage,  but 
the  passage  does  not  deal  with  the  subject  of  rapture  at  all. 
If  the  rapture  takes  place  before  the  tribulation,  this  scene 
is  related  to  the  posttribulational  resurrection.  According  to 
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Daniel  12:1-2,  at  that  time — ^the  end  of  the  tribulation — 
“everyone  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the  book”  will  be 
delivered,  whether  livingr  or  dead.  There  is  no  partial  rapture 
here  nor  is  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  divided  on  the 
principle  of  being  worthy.  This  passage  can  therefore  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  argument  entirely. 

Philippians  3:10-12.  In  this  passage  Paul  speaks  of  his  sur¬ 
passing  desire  to  know  Christ,  “if  by  any  means  I  may  attain 
unto  the  resurrection  from  the  dead”  (v.  11).  It  is  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  partial  rapturists  that  Paul  had  in  mind  the  necessity 
of  faithfulness  in  the  hope  of  meriting  resurrection  at  the 
time  of  the  first  resurrection,  i  e.,  before  the  millennium,  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  until  later.  Govett  translates  Philippians 
3 :10-11  as  follows :  “That  I  may  know  him,  and  the  power  of 
his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being 
conformed  to  his  death,  if  by  any  means  I  might  attain  to  the 
select  resurrection  from  among  the  dead.”" 

It  is  commonly  accepted  by  pretribulationists  that  the 
resurrection  to  which  Paul  referred  was  indeed  a  “select  res¬ 
urrection,”  but  Govett’s  translation  is  interpretation  rather 
than  a  literal  translation.  A  literal  translation  would  be  “to 
attain  to  the  resurrection  the  one  out  of  the  dead.”  It  is  clear 
that  the  passage  refers  to  a  resurrection  which  includes  only 
the  righteous  dead,  though  this  is  usually  denied  by  amil- 
lenarians.  The  resurrection  in  view  is  undoubtedly  the  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  “dead  in  Christ”  (1  Thess.  4:16).  Paul’s  am¬ 
bition  was  not,  however  that  he  might  die  and  then,  perchance, 
be  accounted  worthy  of  resurrection  at  that  time.  His  hope 
was  that  he  might  attain  to  it  in  the  sense  of  being  still  alive 
when  the  event  took  place,  which  would  mean  that  he  would 
be  translated  rather  than  resurrected.  Paul  had  no  doubt 
that  he  would  be  included  in  the  event.  Later  he  wrote  Tim¬ 
othy,  “I  am  not  ashamed;  for  I  know  him  whom  I  have  be¬ 
lieved,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  guard  that  which 
I  have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day”  (2  Tim.  1:12). 

The  resurrection  of  which  Paul  speaks  is  not  of  reward  as 
Govett  argues.  Govett  writes :  “It  is  evident  at  a  glance,  that 
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the  resurrection  which  the  apostle  so  earnestly  sought,  was 
not  the  general  resurrection.  The  wicked  shall  partake  of 
that,  whether  they  desire  it  or  not.  Paul  then  could  not  express 
any  doubts  of  his  attaining  to  that,  or  speak  of  it  as  an  object 
of  hope-  It  remains  then,  that  it  be  a  peculiar  resurrection: 
the  resurrection  of  reward,  obtained  by  the  just,  while  the 
wicked  remain  in  their  graves.”'* 

In  refutation  of  this  error,  1  Thessalonians  4 :16  is  plain : 
the  resurrection  will  include  all  the  dead  in  Christ,  all  who 
by  grace  through  faith  have  trusted  Christ  and  have  even  now 
been  given  this  new  position  in  Christ  in  place  of  their  old 
estate  in  Adam.  There  is  no  justification  for  building  upon 
Paul’s  hope  a  resurrection  of  reward  to  be  attained  only  by  a 
small  portion  of  the  church  of  Christ  born  of  the  Spirit  and 
washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Resurrection  is  a  part  of  the 
gift  of  God,  never  a  reward  for  human  works;  however,  it 
may  justify  faithfulness  and  even  martyrdom  on  the  part  of 
the  believer.  Paul’s  point  of  view  is  that  if  the  resurrection  is 
sure,  what  does  it  matter  if  the  road  before  him  is  one  of 
suffering  and  even  death.  The  means,  however  difficult,  are 
justified  by  the  end. 

The  partial  rapture  view  of  this  passage  brings  out  in 
bold  relief  that  their  position  not  only  involves  a  partial  rap¬ 
ture  but  a  partial  resurrection  of  believers.  While  believers 
may  not  be  raised  at  the  same  time,  the  principle  of  the  stages 
of  resurrection — some  at  the  translation  of  the  church,  some 
after  the  tribulation — is  based  upon  the  sovereign  program 
of  God  for  the  church  and  for  the  Old  Testament  saints,  not 
upon  a  works  principle  or  evaluation  of  faithfulness  among 
the  saints.  Rewards  there  shall  be,  but  resurrection  is  prom¬ 
ised  all  believers. 

1  Thessalonians  5:6.  This  passage  is  another  exhortation 
to  watch :  “So  then  let  us  not  sleep,  as  do  the  rest,  but  let  us 
watch  and  be  sober.”  The  contrast  here  again  is  not  between 
some  believers  who  watch  and  other  believers  who  do  not. 
Rather,  believers  are  exhorted  to  do  that  which  is  in  keeping 
with  their  expectation — watch  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
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Those  who  sleep  are  obviously  the  unsaved  as  described  in 
1  Thessalonians  6 :7 :  “For  they  that  sleep  sleep  in  the  night ; 
and  they  that  are  drunken  are  drunken  in  the  night.”  By  con¬ 
trast,  those  who  “are  of  the  day,”  i.e-,  those  who  are  true 
believers,  should  have  lives  in  keeping  with  their  faith.  This 
passage  does  not  teach  any  more  than  the  others  considered 
that  there  will  be  a  partial  rapture  of  some  believers.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  between  those  saved  and  those  unsaved. 

2  Timothy  4:8.  This  verse  is  a  glorious  affirmation  of 
Paul's  hope  of  reward:  “Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me 
the  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
judge,  shall  give  to  me  at  that  day;  and  not  to  me  only,  but 
also  to  all  them  that  have  loved  his  appearing.”  This  passage 
clearly  prophesies  reward  for  Paul  and  others  who  “love  his 
appearing.”  This  revelation  says  nothing  of  a  partial  rapture 
as  a  part  of  that  reward.  It  is  rather  that  all  believers  in 
Christ  are  raptured,  and  then  apportioned  rewards  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  works. 

Titus  2:13.  The  hope  of  the  believer  is  expressed  graph- 
icallj’'  in  this  familiar  verse:  “Looking  for  that  blessed  hope 
and  appearing  of  the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.”  This  attitude  of  expectation  is  normal  for  true 
Christians,  but  is  not  here  or  elsewhere  made  a  condition  for 
being  raptured.  Only  by  reading  into  the  passage  a  precon¬ 
ceived  doctrine  can  the  partial  rapture  be  found  here. 

Hebrews  9:24-28.  The  entrance  of  Christ  into  heaven  and 
his  return  when  he  “shall  appear  a  second  time,  apart  from 
sin,  to  them  that  wait  for  him,  unto  salvation”  (v-  28)  is  the 
theme  of  this  portion  of  Scripture.  Partial  rapturists  seize 
upon  the  phrase,  “to  them  that  wait  for  him,”  as  indicating 
that  only  such  believers  as  are  actively  waiting  for  Christ  will 
be  raptured.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  those  who  are  here 
described  are  Christians  pictured  in  characteristic  attitude 
of  waiting  or  anticipating  the  completion  of  the  salvation  of 
which  they  now  have  the  first  fruits.  All  Christians  worthy  of 
the  name  anticipate  the  future  completion  of  God’s  program 
of  salvation  for  them.  The  phrase  upon  which  partial  raptur¬ 
ists  put  so  much  emphasis  is  more  of  an  aside  than  the  main 
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revelation  of  the  passage.  The  main  point  is  that  Christ  is 
going  to  return  and  complete  at  his  second  coming  the  salva¬ 
tion  which  He  provided  in  His  death  at  His  first  coming.  The 
figure  is  that  of  the  priest  who,  having  sacrificed,  goes  into 
the  holy  of  holies  and  then  appears  the  second  time  to  those 
on  whose  behalf  He  has  been  ministering.  In  the  sense  used  in 
this  passage  all  true  Christians  are  waiting  for  Christ  in  His 
second  coming. 

Revelation  3:3.  This  passage,  addressed  to  the  church  at 
Sardis,  is  another  command  to  watch:  “Remember  therefore 
how  thou  has  received  and  didst  hear ;  and  keep  it  and  repent. 
If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  as  a  thief,  and 
thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee.”  This 
passage  is  addressed  to  a  local  church  at  Sardis  in  which,  no 
doubt,  there  were  both  true  Christians  and  merely  professing 
ones.  The  church  had  at  one  time  a  live  testimony  but  had 
slipped  from  this  (w.  1-2).  The  challenge  now  is  to  correct 
this  fundamental  spiritual  fault  lest  Christ  come  in  judgment 
when  they  are  not  ready  for  Him-  The  judgment  which  will 
fall  upon  the  church  at  Sardis  will  obviously  deal  with  those 
who  are  unsaved.  Those  who  do  not  heed  the  message  of 
Christ  and  ignore  the  warning  are  by  so  much  demonstrating 
their  fundamental  lack  of  faith  and  salvation. 

Revelation  3:10.  This  favorite  text  of  partial  rapturists  is 
a  promise  to  the  church  at  Philadelphia :  “Because  thou  didst 
keep  the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the 
hour  of  trial,  that  hour  which  is  to  come  upon  the  whole 
world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.”  D.  M.  Panton 
declares  in  connection  with  his  support  of  the  partial  rapture 
theory  based  upon  this  text:  “He  bases  it  solely  on  the  ‘kept’ 
word.  He  flings  open  the  door  to  rapture  into  heaven.  .  .  . 
Second  Advent  truth,  on  which  our  Lord  bases  the  Angel’s 
escape,  is  far  from  being  ‘kept’  by  all  the  children  of  God  .  .  . 
the  Lord  thus  bases  rapture  foursquare  on  fidelity,  not  conver¬ 
sion.” 

This  passage  brings  out  clearly  that  the  partial  rapture 
theory  depends  upon  a  works  principle — ^the  rapture  not  a 
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fruit  of  salvation  but  a  reward  far  good  works.  As  in  other 
passages,  the  problem  is  whether  this  is  the  fundamental 
teaching  of  Scripture.  Salvation  is  often  traced  to  faith  alone 
— as  in  Romans  4,  and  in  other  passages  the  evidence  of  salva¬ 
tion,  good  works,  is  pointed  to  as  necessary  to  salvation 
(James  2:21-26).  The  promise  of  Revelation  3:10  falls  into 
the  same  category  as  James  2.  The  evidence  of  faith,  keeping 
the  Word  of  God,  is  the  ground  for  the  promise.  Here  as  else¬ 
where,  however,  the  distinction  is  not  between  believers  with 
works  and  believers  without  works.  The  main  thought  of  the 
passage  is  that  those  without  works  are  not  true  believers.  To 
accept  the  principle  of  translation  on  the  basis  of  works  upsets 
the  whole  doctrine  of  justification  and  absence  of  all  condem¬ 
nation  for  the  believer.  Further,  it  vitiates  all  the  promises 
given  to  the  church  as  a  whole  relative  to  both  resurrection 
and  translation.  The  prominence  of  works  as  evidence  of 
faith  can  never  be  proof  of  the  negation  of  faith  as  the  sole 
ground  of  the  grace  of  God. 

The  works  principle  immediately  breaks  down  when  the 
question  is  asked:  How  much  works?  Evidently  no  Christian 
lives  perfectly  and  the  Philadelphian  Church  is  no  exception. 
To  make  the  one  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  return  one  and  the 
same  as  to  “keep  the  word  of  my  patience,”  is  entirely  unjusti¬ 
fied.  Many  commentators  identify  the  phrase,  “ward  of  my 
patience,”  as  being  simply  a  reference  to  the  stedfastness  of 
the  Philadelphians  under  trial.** 

James  Moifatt  writes:  “The  precise  sense  therefore  is  not 
*my  word  about  patience’  (t.e.,  my  counsel  of  patience  as  the 
supreme  virtue  of  these  latter  days,  so  Weiss,  Bousset,  etc.), 
but  ‘the  word,  or  the  preaching,  of  that  patience  which  refers 
to  me*  (t.e.,  the  patient  endurance  with  which,  amid  present 
trials,  Christ  is  to  be  served;  so  Alford,  Spitta,  Holtzm.).  See 
Ps.  xxxviii.  (xxxix.).  .  .  .  The  second  reason  for  praising  the 
Philadelphian  Christians  is  their  loyal  patience  under  persecu¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  loyal  confession  of  Christ  (ver.  8)  which 
had  possibly  brought  on  that  persecution.”'* 

“Cf.  F.  W.  Grant,  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  206. 
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The  interpretation  of  the  partial  rapture  is,  then,  an  arbi¬ 
trary  identification  of  an  expression  that  seems  clearly  to 
have  a  broader  meanins:  than  the  hope  of  the  Lord’s  return. 
The  basic  area  of  disagreement,  however,  is  whether  a  Chris¬ 
tian  saved  by  grace  can  be  denied  translation  or  resurrection 
at  the  same  time  as  those  to  whom  He  is  joined  in  the  one 
body  of  Christ. 

Revelation  12:1-6.  This  final  passage  to  be  considered, 
while  it  does  not  exhaust  the  Scriptures  used  by  the  partial 
rapturists,  will  suffice  to  show  the  main  Scriptural  back¬ 
ground  for  their  theory.  This  revelation  of  the  woman  de¬ 
scribes  her  as  “arrayed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her 
feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars”  (Rev.  12:1). 
The  child  born  to  this  woman  is  described  as  “a  man  child, 
who  is  to  rule  all  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron :  and  her  child 
was  caught  up  unto  God,  and  unto  his  throne”  (Rev*  12:5). 
The  most  obvious  interpretation  is  that  the  woman  is  Israel 
and  the  child  is  Christ.  Partial  rapturists  contend  that  the 
woman  is  the  church  and  the  man  child  represents  the  faith¬ 
ful  ones  who  are  raptured  before  the  tribulation.  Upon  the 
rapture  of  the  faithful  ones,  the  beast  is  pictured  as  making 
war  with  “the  rest  of  her  seed”  (Rev.  12:17).  G.  H.  Lang  in 
presenting  this  view  claims  that  this  interpretation  of  chapter 
12  of  Revelation  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  book:  “This  c.  12 
is  a  crux  interpi'etuin  for  the  whole  Revelation  and  the  Times 
of  the  End,  especially  in  relation  to  the  people  of  God  to  be 
then  living. . . .  The  two  principal  schools  of  futurist  expositors 
have  both  failed ;  the  one  insisting  that  all  Christians  must  be 
taken  from  the  earth  before  the  time  of  the  Beast,  and  the 
other  by  insisting  that  no  saints  can  escape  that  period.** 

The  apparent  difficulty  with  the  partial  rapturist  interpre¬ 
tation  is  that  their  point  of  view  is  by  no  means  necessary.  If 
the  woman  is  obviously  Israel  and  the  child  is  obviously  Christ, 
why  attempt  to  make  them  anything  else?  The  description  of 
Christ  in  Revelation  12:5  is  so  clear  that  there  should  be  no 
argument  about  it.  Israel,  of  course,  has  a  physical  seed, 
represented  in  Revelation  12:17.  There  is  no  justification 
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whatever  for  dragging  in  the  church  as  individuals  composed 
largely  of  Gentiles  in  racial  origin- 

It  is  true  that  the  church  is  positionally  in  Christ  and  some 
pretribulationists  have  argued  that  the  church  in  Christ  is 
also  caught  up  and  that  the  rapture  is  prefigured  in  Revela¬ 
tion  12:5.  Ironside  says,  “The  man-child  symbolizes  both 
Head  and  body — the  complete  Christ.””  Even  if  this  teaching 
be  allowed,  it  is  clear  that  all,  not  part,  of  the  man  child  is 
caught  up.  The  “rest  of  the  seed”  are  neither  Christ  nor  the 
church,  but  the  physical  seed  of  Israel  unsaved  at  the  time  of 
the  rapture  and  thereby  thrust  into  the  tribulation  period  of 
which  this  passage  speaks.  The  context  gives  no  ground  what¬ 
ever  for  the  conclusion  that  the  man  child  represents  the 
spiritual  element  of  the  church  raptured  while  the  unspiritual 
element  is  left  behind. 

CONCLUSION 

Opposition  to  the  partial  rapture  view  in  addition  to  refuta¬ 
tion  of  their  interpretation  of  key  Scriptures  is  based  upon 
three  broad  principles :  First,  the  partial  repture  view  is  based 
upon  a  works  principle  in  opposition  to  Scriptural  teaching  on 
grace.  The  translation  and  resurrection  of  the  church  is  a  part 
of  its  salvation  provided  by  grace  and  is  a  reward  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  a  fruit  of  faith  in  Christ.  To  accept  a  works 
principle  for  this  important  aspect  of  salvation  is  to  undermine 
the  whole  concept  of  justification  by  faith  through  grace,  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  seal  of  God  “unto  the  day  of 
redemption”  (Eph.  4:30),  and  the  entire  tremendous  under¬ 
taking  of  God  on  behalf  of  those  who  trust  Him.  The  issue  of 
reward  is  properly  settled  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  not 
before  in  a  partial  translation  resulting  in  the  infliction  of  the 
tribulation  on  other  believers. 

Second,  the  partial  rapture  view  divides  the  body  of  Christ. 
While  the  Scriptures  portray  difference  in  God’s  dealing  wdth 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  as  compared  with  saints  of  the 
present  age,  and  also  a  difference  between  the  church  and 
tribulation  saints,  there  is  no  Scriptural  justification  for 
dividing  the  divine  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  joined  in 
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organic  union  with  Christ  and  all  fellow  believers.  A  division 
such  as  partial  rapturists  teach  is  unthinkable  in  view  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  one  body. 

The  third  objection  to  the  partial  rapturist  position  is  the 
fact  that  they  ignore  plain  teaching  concerning  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  all  true  believers  when  the  event  takes  place.  Attention 
was  called  earlier  to  the  “we  all”  of  1  Corinthians  16 :51  and 
the  expression  “the  dead  in  Christ”  in  1  Thessalonians  4:16. 
The  identity  of  those  translated  is  described  as  those  who 
“believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again”  (1  Thess.  4:14).  Con¬ 
firming  Scriptures  are  found  elsewhere  as  well  (1  Thess. 
1:9-10;  2:19;  5:4-11;  Rev.  22:12).  The  paxtial  rapture  view 
has  been  embraced  by  only  a  small  fragment  of  evangelical 
Christians  and  has  not  been  recognized  by  any  evangelical 
Protestant  group.  It  is  an  interpretation  limited  to  a  few 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  within  the  bounds  of  normal 
Biblical  premillennialism. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(  To  be  continued  in  the  October-December,  1955,  Number) 
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By  Alva  J.  McClain,  Th.M.,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 

THE  MEDIATORIAL  KINGDOM  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST 

Editor’s  Note:  This  article  is  the  third  in  the  series  by  Dr. 
McClain,  President  of  Grace  Theological  Seminary,  Winona 
Lake,  Indiana,  which  constituted  the  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas 
Memorial  Lectureship,  November  9-12,  1954.  In  expanded  form 
this  series  will  appear  as  part  of  a  volume  in  a  projected  set 
on  Christian  theology  by  Dr.  McClain. 

I  have  in  mind  here,  of  course,  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
during  the  historical  period  covered  by  the  gospel  records.  In 
approaching  this  important  body  of  material,  it  is  possible 
for  men  to  forget  that  the  stream  of  history  never  stands  still, 
not  even  in  the  brief  time-span  of  our  Lord’s  public  ministry. 
His  teaching  about  the  kingdom,  therefore,  cannot  be  read  ac¬ 
curately  apart  from  the  background  of  the  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  historical  situation.  This  principle  has  been  rightly  stressed 
in  connection  with  the  great  expanse  of  Old  Testament  history. 
It  is  no  less  important  in  dealing  with  the  gospel  records  when 
the  very  narrowness  of  the  time  increased  the  swiftness  of 
the  current.  Hence,  we  shall  do  well,  not  only  to  heed  exactly 
what  the  King  has  said  about  his  kingdom,  but  also  to  give 
careful  attention  to  the  time  when  he  said  what  he  did.  To 
neglect  this  principle  will  plunge  the  interpreter  into  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  confusion. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  that  the  Gospels  open 
with  the  announcement  of  a  kingdom.  It  is  announced  by 
angels  (Luke  1:11,  26),  anticipated  by  the  Magi  (Matt.  2:1-6), 
preached  by  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  3:1-3),  by  our  Lord 
himself  (Matt.  4:17,  23)  then  by  the  twelve  apostles  (Matt. 
10:1-7),  after  that  by  the  seventy  (Luke  10:1-9).  Several 
strong  expressions  are  used  to  indicate  the  proximity  of  this 
kingdom.  As  to  its  supernatural  powers,  it  had  **come  upon** 
men  (Luke  11:20).  As  to  its  King,  it  was  actually  **in  the 
midst  of*^  men  (Luke  17:21).  As  to  its  complete  establish- 

'So  Meyer,  Trench,  Thayer,  Vine,  and  others.  ^ 
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ment  on  earth,  the  kingdom  was  **at  hand**  that  is,  impending 
or  imminent  (Mark  1:15). 

It  has  been  well  said  that  'The  Gospels  present  Christ  as 
king.  Matthew,  tracing  his  genealogy,  gives  special  promi¬ 
nence  to  his  royal  lineage  as  son  of  David.  He  tells  of  the  visit 
of  the  Magi  who  inquire  for  the  newborn  king  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  scribes  answer  Herod's  question  by  showing  from 
Micah's  prophecy  that  the  Christ  to  be  born  in  Bethlehem 
would  be  a  ‘governor,’  and  would  rule,  ‘be  shepherd  of  my 
people  Israel'  (2:5-6).  Luke's  account  of  the  nativity  contains 
the  declaration  that  the  child  to  be  born  and  named  Jesus 
would  occupy  the  throne  of  David  and  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  forever  (1:32-33).  In  John’s  account  of  the  beginning 
of  Christ’s  ministry,  one  of  his  early  disciples,  Nathanael, 
hails  him  as  ‘King  of  Israel'  (1 :49).  And  Jesus  does  not  repudi¬ 
ate  the  title.”* 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OLD  TESTAMENT  TEACHING 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises :  What  is  the  relation  of 
the  kingdom  announced  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  to  that 
kingdom  set  forth  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament? 
Perhaps  the  many  answers  to  this  question  can  be  summar¬ 
ized  under  about  four  heads:  First,  the  Liberal  view — ^that 
Christ  took  from  the  Old  Testament  prophets  chiefly  the 
moral  and  social  elements,  and  made  these  the  program  of  a 
kingdom  which  it  is  the  responsibility  of  his  followers  to  estab¬ 
lish  on  earth  today.  Second,  the  Critical  view — ^that  Jesus  at 
first  embraced  fully  the  ideas  of  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
some  of  which  were  current  among  the  Jews  of  his  day;  but 
later  in  the  face  of  opposition  he  grew  discouraged  and 
changed  his  message.  As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
change  the  critics  are  not  agreed.  Third,  the  ‘‘Spiritual**  view 
that  Christ  took  up  certain  spiritual  elements  from  the  Old 
Testament  prophetic  picture,  either  dropped  or  spiritualized 
the  political  and  physical  aspects,  and  then  added  some  orig¬ 
inal  ideas  of  his  own.  Fourth,  the  Biblical  view — ^that  the 


'Archibald  KTCaig,  “King,  Christ  at,"  The  International  Standard  Bible 
Encyclopaedia,  III,  1802. 
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kingdom  proclaimed  by  our  Lord  was  identical  with  that  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophets.  I  have  named  this  fourth  view 
the  “Biblical”  one  because  it  is  supported  by  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  literature  taken  at  its  face  value ;  which,  by  the  way,  is 
the  only  material  anyone  has  on  the  subject.  Without  intend¬ 
ing  to  imply  that  the  late  James  Orr  would  have  endorsed  in 
every  detail  the  view  set  forth  in  these  lectures,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  his  words  do  support  my  central  thesis :  “In  announc¬ 
ing  the  approaching  advent  of  ‘the  kingdom  of  heaven,’  Jesus 
had  in  view  the  very  kingdom  which  the  prophets  had  fore¬ 
told.”* 

That  the  kingdom  announced  by  our  Lord  as  “at  hand” 
was  identical  with  the  kingdom  of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
is  very  evident.  The  name  “kingdom  of  heaven,”  so  often  upon 
the  lips  of  Christ,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  Daniel 
2 :44  and  7 :13, 14.*  In  support  of  his  proclamation  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  our  Lord  constantly  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament 
prophets;  and  he  characterizes  two  hesitant  disciples  as 
“fools”  because  they  have  failed  to  believe  “aiZ  that  the 
prophets  have  spoken”  (Luke  24:25;  cf,  4:18-19;  7 :27;  20:41- 
44).  The  closest  search  of  the  gospel  records  will  discover  no 
passage  in  which  Chxist  ever  intimated  that  his  conception  of 
the  kingdom  was  different  from  that  of  the  prophets.  If  the 
prophets  were  wrong  in  any  respect,  how  simple  to  say  so. 
But  there  is  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry  on  earth  to  the  end  of  it,  his  evaluation  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  remains  the  same:  “All  things  must  be 
fulfilled,  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the 
prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  me”  (Luke  24:44; 
cf.  Matt.  5:17-18).  Furthermore,  the  very  events  attending 
the  appearance  of  the  Messianic  King  demonstrate  the  identity 
of  the  two  kingdoms.  Consider  only  two  examples :  Micah  had 
predicated  that  the  One  who  was  to  be  God's  “ruler  in  Israel” 
would  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  (5:2);  and  Zechariah  saw  this 
king  riding  up  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  “upon  an  ass,  even 
upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass”  (9 :9,  ASV).  Do  I  need  to  remind 


'James  Orr,  “Kingdom  of  God,”  Hasting’t  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  II,  849. 
'So  Alford  and  Ellicott. 
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this  audience  that  these  very  things  came  to  pass  exactly  as 
predicted,  that  the  gospel  writers  were  fully  aware  of  the 
connection  between  the  prophecy  and  the  history,  and  that  no 
legitimate  Biblical  criticism  has  been  able  to  remove  the  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  literary  and  historical  records? 

Still  further,  in  the  works  and  teachings  of  Christ  may  be 
found  every  aspect  and  element  of  the  Old  Testament  pro¬ 
phetic  kingdom,  although  we  should  not  expect  here  the  full¬ 
ness  of  detail  so  apparent  in  the  prophets-  First,  the  kingdom 
announced  by  our  Lord  is  basically  spiritual  in  nature,  so 
much  so  that  except  men  repent  and  “be  born  again”  they 
cannot  enter  into  it  (Matt.  3:2;  John  3:3-5).  Second,  its 
ethical  aspect  is  set  forth  especially  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  a  body  of  material  which  contains  little  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  new,  the  main  ideas  being  found  in  the  Old  Testament 
at  least  in  germ.  Some  of  the  Beatitudes  are  transported 
almost  verbally  (C/.  Matt.  5:5  with  Ps.  37:11).  Third,  the 
correction  of  social  evils  appears  often  in  our  Lord’s  teaching ; 
and  in  his  forecast  of  the  complete  establishment  of  his  king¬ 
dom  all  such  evils  will  be  sternly  gathered  out  by  supernatural 
agency  (Matt.  13:41-43).  Fourth,  the  ecclesiastical  aspect  of 
his  kingdom  is  recognized  when  he  whips  the  money  changers 
out  of  the  temple.  Why  not  simply  ignore  the  temple  if,  as 
some  argue,  God  is  done  with  the  nation  of  Israel  and  the 
Old  Testament  theocratic  idea?  On  the  contrary,  as  the  medi¬ 
atorial  Priest-King,  Christ  lays  claim  to  the  Jewish  temple, 
citing  an  Old  Testament  prophecy  of  the  kingdom  in  defense 
of  his  action,  **My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer 
for  all  nations”  (Mark  11:15-17,  ASV;  cf.  Isa.  56:7-8).  PMfth, 
even  the  political  aspect  of  the  kingdom  is  assigned  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  such  passages  as  Matthew  19:28,  where  our 
Lord  promises  the  Twelve  that  they  “shall  sit  upon  twelve 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,”  and  Matthew 
25  where  we  have  his  own  description  of  himself  sitting  upon 
a  throne  of  glory  judging  living  nations  on  the  earth,  in 
accordance  with  the  vision  of  Isaiah.  Sixth,  as  to  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  kingdom,  read  the  New  Testament  record  of 
blind  men  that  saw,  lame  that  walked,  deaf  that  heard,  the 
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lepers  that  were  cleansed;  consider  also  the  multitudes  fed 
by  supernatural  power,  and  the  deliverances  from  hazards 
of  wind  and  storm  and  violence-  That  not  one  of  these  elements 
can  be  omitted  without  distorting  our  Lord’s  picture  of  the 
kingdom,  is  being  admitted  even  by  critical  scholars.* 

If  the  kingdom  announced  as  “at  hand”  by  our  Lord  was 
merely  a  “spiritual  kingdom,”  or  as  some  have  defined  it, 
“the  rule  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,”  such  an  announcement 
would  have  had  no  special  significance  whatever,  because  such 
a  kingdom  of  God  had  always  been  recognized  among  the 
people  of  God.  Compare  the  Psalmist’s  confession,  “God  is  my 
king  of  old”  (74:12).  Any  denial  of  this  would  certainly  be  a 
new  kind  of  dispensationalism. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  passage  so  important  that  it  must 
be  quoted  in  full.  John  the  Baptist  is  in  prison  liable  to  lose  his 
head  for  rebuking  the  immorality  of  an  earthly  ruler ;  strange 
situation  for  the  herald  of  the  great  King  who,  according  to 
the  prophets,  would  correct  all  such  injustices.  Did  John’s 
faith  waver?  It  may  be  so,  for  he  sent  messengers  to  Jesus, 
asking  wistfully,  “Art  thou  he  that  should  come  {ho  ercho- 
menos — The  Coming  One),  or  do  we  look  for  another?”  Now 
the  answer  of  Jesus  to  John  furnishes  an  infallible  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  also  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  his  own  message  to  their  vision  of  the  kingdom:  “Go 
and  tell  John  the  things  which  ye  hear  and  see;  the  blind 
receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor 
have  good  tidings  preached  to  them”  (Matt.  11:2-6,  ASV).* 
Such  an  answer  was  worth  a  thousand  merely  verbal 


'“Nothing  has  so  obscured  Jesus’  conception  as  the  attempt  to  sum  it  up  in 
a  single  formula.  It  has  been  assumed  that  since  he  took  up  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  tradition  his  thought  must  all  be  construed  apocalyptically;  since 
his  teaching  is  mainly  ethical  he  had  nothing  in  mind  but  an  ethical 
ideal;  since  he  dealt  so  largely  with  social  relations  his  interest  was  in 
the  building  of  a  new  society.  All  one-sided  interpretation  of  this  kind 
means  a  narrowing  and  distortion  of  the  idea  of  Jesus”  (Ernest  F.  Scott, 
Kingdom  of  God,  p.  186) 

*It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  of  the  six  items  mentioned  here,  five  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  is  purely  physical.  Only  one  can  be  regarded  as 
spiritual,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  even  this  has  a  social  aspect 
— the  “poor”  are  to  hear  it. 
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affirmations.  To  John  it  proved  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken 
about  the  identity  of  the  promised  King  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  And  to  us  it  should  prove  what  to  John  required  no 
proof,  namely,  that  when  the  kingdom  comes  it  will  be  a 
literal  kingdom,  identical  with  the  kingdom  of  the  prophets. 

But  to  this  official  answer  sent  back  to  John  in  the  Roman 
prison,  our  Lord  added  a  very  special  and  personal  word,  an 
assurance  intended  to  guard  John’s  mind  against  all  future 
contingencies  and  doubts:  “Blessed  is  he,”  said  Jesus,  “Whoso¬ 
ever  shall  find  no  occasion  of  stumbling  in  me.”  How  tender 
and  gracious !  For  the  rising  tide  of  Jewish  opposition  had  al¬ 
ready' demonstrated  historically  that  the  King  would  be  re¬ 
jected  and  the  complete  establishment  of  his  kingdom  long 
delayed — and  John  must  die.  He  walked  bravely,  I  am  sure, 
into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  with  this  last  precious  assurance 
from  his  Lord,  the  King- 

One  other  point  should  be  noticed  in  this  connection:  The 
fact  that  John  and  Christ  began  their  preaching  of  the  good 
news  of  the  kingdom  with  no  formal  explanation  of  its  char¬ 
acter  indicates  an  assumption  that  their  audiences  would 
understand  what  kingdom  was  being  announced.  Why  this 
assumption?  The  answer  should  be  obvious:  Israel  had  the 
prophets,  read  and  taught  in  every  synagogue.  If  the  con¬ 
ception  of  our  Lord  had  differed  from  the  prophets,  then  a 
formal  definition  was  essential  at  the  very  beginning.  But 
there  is  nothing  of  this  kind.  This  lack  of  more  definite  ex¬ 
planation  has  caused  speculation  and  disagreement,  when  it 
should  have  sent  us  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Perhaps  I  should  guard  what  has  been  said,  by  explain  ¬ 
ing  that  while  our  Lord  follows  closely  the  Old  Testament 
prophetic  pattern,  there  is  no  mere  slavish  repetition  of  words, 
phrases  and  texts.  Rather  he  unfolds  and  interprets  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  prophets,  so  that  meanings  become  deeper  and 
richer.  Furthermore,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  did  empha¬ 
size  the  spiritual  and  ethical  aspects  of  the  Old  Testament 
vision,  not  only  because  these  things  were  important  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  also  because  the  Jewish  teachers  had  neglected 
them  and  were  concentrating  largely  upon  the  political  and 
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national  aspects.  And  like  all  true  preachers  of  the  Word, 
our  Lord  fought  many  of  his  battles  over  neglected  truth. 
Today,  were  he  standing  in  some  pulpits,  he  might  stress 
the  other  side. 

CONTINGENT  CHARACTER  OF  THE  KINGDOM 

In  his  own  teaching,  Christ  and  the  kingdom  which  he 
proclaimed  were  inseparably  connected.  The  kingdom  was 
“at  hand”  because  the  King  was  present.  Without  the  King 
there  could  be  no  kingdom  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  To 
reject  the  King  would  be  to  reject  the  kingdom.  And  this 
brings  us  to  a  most  significant  fact,  namely  that  the  good 
news  of  the  kingdom  was  announced  to  Israel  alone.  Even 
down  to  the  work  of  the  Seventy,  the  disciples  were  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  to  enter  into  any  “way  of  the  Gentiles”  or 
“any  city  of  the  Samaritans”  (Matt-  10:5).  More  than  one 
interpreter  has  had  trouble*  with  that  dictum  of  Christ:  “I 
am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel” 
(Matt.  15:24).  The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
problem  is  to  see,  what  our  Lord  saw  clearly,  the  contingent 
nature  of  his  announcement  of  the  kingdom  as  “at  hand.” 
To  put  the  matter  in  a  sentence :  the  immediate  establishment 
of  his  kingdom  was  contingent  upon  the  attitude  of  the  nation 
of  Israel,  to  whom  pertained  the  divine  promises  and  cove¬ 
nants  (Rom.  9:4).  Not  that  the  favor  of  God  would  terminate 
upon  this  nation,  but  rather  that  through  them  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  would  flow  to  the  world  of 
nations. 

That  our  Lord  understood  the  contingent  nature  of  his 
kingdom  proclamation  is  clear  from  his  evaluation  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  his  career.  Every  intelligent  Jew  knew  that 
the  final  word  of  the  final  Old  Testament  prophet  predicted 
the  appearance  of  Elijah  as  the  precursor  of  the  established 
kingdom  (Mai.  4:5-6).  And  Christ  declared  concerning  John 
the  Baptist,  “If  ye  are  willing  to  receive  him,  this  is  Elijah, 
that  is  to  come”  (Matt.  11:14,  ASV  margin).  Still  later,  when 


*Cf.  David  Smith — “There  it  no  incident  in  our  Lord’s  earthly  ministry  more 
puzzling  than  this”  (Days  of  His  Flesh,  p.  248). 
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historical  events  have  demonstrated  the  certainty  of  his  re¬ 
jection  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  nation,  our  Lord 
again  refers  to  John;  but  now  the  historical  situation  has 
changed,  and  the  die  is  cast.  ‘‘Elijah  indeed  cometh,  and 
shall  restore  all  things,"  he  assures  his  disciples;  but  then 
he  quickly  adds,  “I  say  unto  you  that  Elijah  is  come  already, 
and  they  knew  him  not"  (Matt.  17 :11-12  ASV).*  We  have  here 
a  key  to  one  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  of  New  Testament 
eschatology  in  relation  to  the  kingdom:  How  could  the  king¬ 
dom  be  ‘‘at  hand,"  and  yet  not  near  at  hand?  (Mark  1:16 
with  Luke  19:11).  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  word 
“contingency-"  The  very  first  announcement  of  the  kingdom 
as  “at  hand"  also  called  upon  the  nation  of  Israel  to  make 
a  decision  (Mark  1:15),  a  genuine  decision,  a  moral  and 
spiritual  decision,  and  they  made  it;  tragically  the  wrong 
way.  The  fact  that  all  this  was  “by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God”  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
its  moral  reality.  Those  who  fail  to  see  this  can  make  nothing 
out  of  certain  portions  of  our  Lord’s  prophetic  teaching. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  when  I 
speak  of  “contingency”  I  refer  to  the  human  aspect  of  history. 
Certainly  our  Lord  was  not  caught  by  surprise.  There  are 
evidences  in  his  earliest  teaching  (recalled  and  recorded  by 
the  latest  gospel  writer,  as  we  might  expect,  knowing  the 
historical  sequence)  which  indicate  at  least  a  veiled  reference 
to  his  rejection  and  death  (John  2:18-22;  3:14).  Moreover 
his  ministry  met  with  opposition  from  the  very  beginning 
(Luke  4:28-29) ;  even  his  popularity  with  the  common  people 
was  only  sporadic  (Cf.  John  6).  This  tide  of  opposition  grew 
steadily  to  a  definite  crisis,  and  can  easily  be  traced  in  the 
record  of  the  gospels.  The  crisis  is  reached  when  his  miracu¬ 
lous  credentials  are  not  only  denied  validity,  but  are  actually 
attributed  to  the  powers  of  the  evil  one  (Matt.  12:24-32).  Not 
long  afterward,  having  gathered  his  disciples  about  him,  and 
having  heard  their  adverse  reports  as  to  the  public  reaction 
toward  his  claims,  there  is  a  sharply  defined  turning  point  in 
his  ministry :  ‘‘From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  shew  unto 


'Cf.  Alford  on  both  passages. 
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his  disciples,  how  that  he  must  .  .  .  suffer  .  .  .  and  be  killed 
. . .  and  be  raised  again”  (Matt.  16:21). 

KINGDOM  TEACHING  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  REJECTION 

We  come  now  to  a  large  and  important  body  of  material 
which  may  be  termed  his  preparatory  teaching  in  view  of  the 
historical  certainty  of  his  rejection  by  the  nation  of  Israel. 
He  outlines  in  a  remarkable  series  of  parables  the  future 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  peculiar  form  (hitherto  unrevealed) 
which  it  will  assume  during  the  temporary  period  of  Israel’s 
rejection.  And  the  parabolic  method  of  teaching  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  point,  according  to  our  Lord,  is  a  divine  judgment  upon 
a  people  who  have  rejected  a  simple  method  of  teaching  (Matt. 
13:10-16).  (How  any  expositor  could  miss  this  clearly  stated 
fact  might  also  be  well  called  a  “mystery”).  Furthermore, 
Christ  now  for  the  first  time  announces  the  building  of  a 
new  thing,  the  church,  something  wholly  unforeseen  by  the 
Old  Testament  prophets  (Matt.  16:13-18).  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  clearest  terms  he  assures  his  followers  that  the  king¬ 
dom  has  not  been  abandoned,  but  that  its  establishment  on 
earth  is  only  deferred;  and  he  carefully  prepares  them  for 
the  delay  which  will  ensue  before  its  ultimate  establishment. 
While  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  because  the  disciples  still 
“thought  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  ap¬ 
pear,”  he  outlined  the  course  of  future  events  in  a  parable: 
A  nobleman  goes  into  a  far  country;  there  he  receives  a 
kingdom;  then  he  returns;  reckons  with  his  servants  who 
have  been  put  to  work  during  his  absence;  and  suppresses 
by  judgment  all  the  “citizens”  who  had  hated  him  and  rebelled 
against  his  authority  and  rule  (Luke  19:11-27).  This  is  the 
divine  program,  according  to  the  rejected  king,  who  now  un¬ 
folds  it  in  perfect  correlation  with  the  movement  of  history. 
The  disciples  are  not  to  be  disturbed  about  the  changing  situa¬ 
tion  ;  they  shall  yet  have  a  part  in  the  coming  kingdom,  sitting 
on  “thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel”  (Matt.  19:27- 
28;  Luke  22:28-30). 

In  the  face  of  the  now  historically  certain  rejection,  our 
Lord  leaves  nothing  undone  in  the  prophetic  program,  but 
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goes  up  to  Jerusalem  to  offer*  himself  as  the  Messianic  king 
finally  and  officially  in  accordance  with  Old  Testament  pro¬ 
phecy  (Luke  19:28-44).  The  triumphal  entry,  celebrated  by 
Christendom  for  the  most  part  without  understanding,  was 
an  event  of  tremendous  import,  fulfilling  to  the  very  day 
the  greatest  time-prediction  of  the  Old  Testament  (Dan.  9: 
26).‘*  Weeping  over  the  city  in  divine  compassion,  because 
its  people  knew  not  the  “time”  of  their  “visitation,”  our 
Lord  turns  to  his  disciples  and  privately  unfolds  the  prophe¬ 
tic  program  more  fully,  revealing  the  parenthesis  of  time  which 
will  intervene  before  his  return  to  establish  the  kingdom,  but 
leaving  its  length  undetermined  for  reasons  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  later.  In  the  record  by  Luke  (21 :10-27)  the  present  era 
is  clearly  marked  out  and  isolated  from  the  “fearful  sights 
and  great  signs”  of  the  end ;  its  beginning  being  indicated  by 
the  words,  “But  before  all  these”  (v.  12),  and  its  scope  and 
close  by  the  words,  **Until  the  times  of  the  Glentiles  be  ful- 
fiUed”  (v.  24). 

It  becomes  necessary  also  for  our  Lord  to  forewarn  his 
disciples  of  changing  conditions  which  they  will  soon  be  fac¬ 
ing:  In  his  personal  presence  and  under  his  immediate  super¬ 
vision  they  had  been  sent  out  yrith  neither  scrip  nor  purse  and 
they  had  lacked  nothing,  but  now  when  they  go  some  material 
provision  should  be  made :  “He  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take 
it.”  (Luke  22:35,36).  The  supernatural  effects  in  the  physical 
realm,  properly  associated  with  the  kingdom,  will  recede  into 
the  background  during  the  era  of  the  church.  This  will  not 
mean  an  end  of  the  supernatural,  but  rather  that  its  operation 
will  be  largely  behind  the  veil  of  divine  providential  control. 
Those  who  in  the  future  kingdom  shall  be  “first”  must  now 
for  a  time  be  satisfied  to  be  “last”;  and  those  who  by  every 
law  of  the  kingdom  should  live  must  understand  that  now 

'Those  who  hnd  fault  with  the  idea  of  an  offer  which  it  certain  to  be  re¬ 
jected,  reveal  not  only  their  ignorance  of  divine  revelation  (tee  Ita. 
6:8-10  and  Ezek.  2:3-7),  but  alto  of  the  important  place  of  ^e  legal 
proffer  in  the  realm  of  juritprudence. 

"Cf.  The  Coming  Prince  by  Sir  Robert  Anderton;  alto  Daniel’s  Prophecy 
of  the  Seventy  Weeks  by  Alva  J.  McClain. 
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persecution  and  death  by  the  hands  of  wicked  men  will  often 
be  their  portion  (Luke  21:12-19). 

The  Lord  also  now  reveals  more  completely  the  various 
details  related  to  his  second  coming  and  the  kingdom  (Matt. 
24:27-25:46).  In  this  part  of  the  gospel  records  there  is  a 
great  wealth  of  material  which  must  be  passed  over,  except 
to  say  that  believers  are  to  be  “faithful"  during  the  King’s 
absence,  watching  for  his  return,  and  prepared  to  render  an 
account  of  their  stewardship  at  his  coming. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  the  career  of  our  Lord 
upon  earth  is  that  during  the  death  trials  he  continued  calmly 
to  urge,  more  clearly  than  ever  before.,  his  claim  to  be  the 
mediatorial  King  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Before  the  San¬ 
hedrin,  before  Pilate,  his  testimony  is  unwavering. 

Consider,  first,  his  examination  by  the  Sanhedrin,  where 
the  charge  was  primarily  religious  in  nature.  Angered  by  his 
silence  under  accusation  by  false  witnesses,  the  high  pyriest 
placed  him  under  a  solemn  oath  to  answer  whether  or  not  he 
was  “the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  While  the  law  of  the  formal 
oath  (Lev.  6:1)  doubtless  required  our  Lord  to  break  his 
silence,  there  was  something  at  issue  greater  than  this,  which 
was  his  identity  as  the  mediatorial  King  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  And  thus  his  answer  to  the  high  priest  becomes 
memorable:  “  Thou  hast  said**  (Matt.  26:64).  This  was  not  an 
evasion,  as  the  ordinary  English  reader  might  suppose,  but 
definitely  “a  Greek  affirmative,"  as  A.  T.  Robertson  has  well 
said.  Mark  records  it  simply,  “/  am**  (14:62).  But  the  simple 
affirmation  was  not  enough  at  a  time  like  this.  What  is  the 
evidence  that  his  affirmation  is  true?  His  answer  is:  “Here¬ 
after  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
(the)  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven."  The  unmis¬ 
takable  reference  was  to  a  pair  of  the  greatest  kingdom  proph¬ 
ecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  Psalm  110:1  and  Daniel  7:13,  and 
Christ  applied  them  to  himself.  Bruce  has  paraphrased  in 
striking  fashion  the  answer  of  the  Lord  to  his  Sanhedrin 
judges:  “The  time  is  coming  when  you  and  I  shall  change 
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places;  I  then  the  Judge;  you  the  prisoners  at  the  bar.”"  The 
high  priest,  better  schooled  than  some  theologians,  understood 
his  claim,  rent  his  clothing  judicially,  and  called  upon  his  fel¬ 
low  judges  to  pronounce  him  “guilty  of  death”  (Matt.  26:65). 
The  action  of  the  great  Jewish  council,  dramatic  as  it  seemed 
under  the  circumstances,  was  only  a  tardy  judicial  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  a  tragic  decision  which  had  already  become  a  fact  of 
history. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  examination  before  Pilate  the 
Roman  governor.  The  charge  here  was  political,  and  was  so 
intended  by  the  Jews  who  made  it :  “We  found  this  fellow  per¬ 
verting  the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar, 
saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ  a  king”  (Luke  23:2).  Now, 
however  contemptuous  Pilate  may  have  been  with  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  Jewish  religion,  he  could  not  ignore  the  political 
charge.  Knowing  this,  the  Jewish  leaders  were  not  slow  to 
press  their  advantage :  “If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  are  not 
Caesar’s  friend;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh 
against  Caesar”  (John  19:12).  There  are  some  interpreters 
who  argue  that  this  charge  was  a  total  misrepresentation  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  that  our  Lord’s 
answer  to  Pilate  proves  that  his  kingdom  was  wholly  a 
“spiritual”  matter,  having  no  political  or  material  implica¬ 
tions  whatsoever.  It  is  passing  strange  that  men  have  not  seen 
the  utter  folly  of  trying  to  erect  an  adequate  definition  of  our 
Lord’s  kingdom  based  in  large  part  on  a  brief  conversation 
between  him  and  a  cynical  Roman  governor  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  cared  less.  But  what  are  the 
facts?  In  the  record  of  John’s  Gospel,  the  examination  consists 
of  three  questions  by  Pilate  and  three  responses  on  the  part 
of  Christ  (18:33-38). 

The  first  question  was,  “Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?” 
(v.  33).  Our  Lord’s  reply  to  this  is  a  question  of  his  own: 
“Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it  thee 
of  me?”  (v.  34).  The  purpose  of  this  question  was  not  to  gain 
information — Christ  certainly  knew  the  identity  of  his  ac- 

“A.  B.  Bruce,  “The  Gospel  of  Matthew,”  Expositor's  Greek  Nevs  Tesia^ 
memt,  I,  320. 
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cusers — ^but  rather  by  this  means  to  clarify  the  exact  meaning 
of  Pilate’s  inquiry  so  that  it  could  be  answered  intelligibly. 
If  the  source  of  the  charge  was  Pilate,  then  it  would  be  entirely 
political  and  nothing  more.  In  that  case  the  Lord’s  answer 
would  be,  No,  I  am  not  a  king  in  that  narrow  sense  of  the 
term.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  Pilate  is  voicing  a  charge  made 
by  ’’others,”  that  is,  by  the  Jewish  people;  then  the  question 
is  wholly  different  and  must  be  answered  differently.  A 
charge  of  regal  claims  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  if  originated  by 
the  Jewish  leaders,  would  carry  with  it  all  the  implications 
of  the  Old  Testament  mediatorial  kingdom;  and  would  have 
to  be  answered  accordingly* 

We  come  now  to  the  second  question:  “Am  I  a  Jew?  Thine 
own  nation  and  the  chief  priests  have  delivered  thee  unto  me ; 
what  hast  thou  done?”  (v.  36).  Thus  Pilate  scornfully  dis¬ 
claims  any  and  all  responsibility  for  the  charge,  and  the  way 
is  cleared  for  our  Lord’s  reply  to  the  original  question.  The 
first  part  of  his  reply  is  wholly  negative :  “My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world”  (v.  36).  The  preposition  is  “cfc,”  indicating 
source  or  originating  cause.  His  kingdom  does  not  originate  in 
the  present  kosmos  or  world  system.  As  concrete  evidence  of 
this  negative  proposition,  our  Lord  refers  Pilate  to  the  actual 
situation  before  his  eyes :  “If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  my  servants**  fight”  (v.  36).  This  was  something 
that  Pilate  could  understand:  a  “king”  with  no  military  sup¬ 
port,  and  who  actually  had  to  be  protected  from  physical 
violence  on  the  part  of  his  own  subjects,  could  give  no  possible 
concern  to  the  politically  realistic  Pilate. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  question  of  Pilate.  He  has  satis¬ 
fied  himself  that  there  is  no  political  danger  in  the  strange 
figure  before  him — a  little  later  he  will  actually  write  over 
his  head,  “This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews” — ^but  just  now  he  is 
mildly  intrigued  by  the  notion  of  a  kingdom  without  any 
armed  legions  to  support  it;  and  so  he  asks  of  Jesus,  “Art 
thou  a  king  then?”  (John  18:37).  The  answer  of  our  Lord  is 
without  equivocation:  “Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king,”  or 

'*The  Greek  word  is  rendered  "officers”  four  times  in  the  chapter,  vr. 

3,  12,  18,  22. 
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*‘Thou  sayest  it  because  I  am  a  king/’*'  Marcus  Dods  thinks 
we  “must”  render  it,  **Thou  art  right,  for  a  king  am  /.”**  That 
this  is  the  proper  meaning  is  made  certain  by  the  words  which 
follow:  “To  this  end  have  I  been  bom,  and  to  this  end  am  I 
come  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the 
truth”  (v.  37,  ASV).  To  this,  Pilate  has  no  answer,  except  to 
drop  his  cynical,  “What  is  truth?”  as  he  left  the  hall  of  judg¬ 
ment,  tragically  unaware  that  he  had  been  in  the  presence  of 
the  King  who  is  the  God  of  all  truth. 

Now  to  deduce  from  this  brief  exchange  between  Pilate 
and  Jesus  the  sweeping  proposition  that  the  Messianic  king¬ 
dom  is  exclusively  a  kingdom  of  love  and  truth,  which  will 
never  employ  force  in  dealing  with  sinful  men  upon  earth,  is 
certainly  theological  conjecture  at  its  worst.  The  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophets  had  agreed  that  Messiah  would  rule  over  the 
nations  “with  a  rod  of  iron,”  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the 
King  himself  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  (Luke  19 :14,  27) ;  but 
the  force  used  will  be  that  of  divine  omnipotence,  not  the  force 
of  human  armies.  In  that  remarkable  vision  of  the  coming  of 
the  King  from  heaven  to  establish  his  kingdom  on  the  earth, 
John  says  that  “the  armies  which  are  in  heaven  followed  him” 
(Rev.  19 :11-14).  Strange  armies  they  are,  bearing  no  weapons, 
and  striking  no  blows.  For  it  is  the  “sharp  sword”  of  the  King 
himself  which  strikes  the  enemy  and  wins  the  victory — ^“which 
sword  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth”  (Rev.  19:21).  That  there 
is  in  the  God  of  heaven  a  spiritual  power  which  can  produce 
political  and  physical  effects  on  earth  was  clearly  affirmed  by 
our  Lord  in  his  final  word  to  Pilate,  “Thou  couldest  have  no 
power  at  all  against  me,  except  it  were  given  thee  from  above** 
(John  19:11).  Is  it  necessary  for  us  to  argue  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  “power”  which  our  Lord  says  had  been  “given”  to 
Pilate  “from  above”?  Surely,  in  no  sense  was  it  “spiritual,” 
but  clearly  political  and  nothing  else.  And  the  inference  is  com¬ 
pelling:  If  this  power  from  above  can  make  itself  manifest  on 
earth  in  the  political  career  of  a  Pilate,  on  what  ground  of 

"So  Alford,  Ellicott,  Robertson,  and  others. 

**Marcus  Dods,  ‘*The  Gospel  of  John,”  Expositor* t  Greek  New  Testament, 
I,  S52. 
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either  reason  or  revelation  can  anyone  deny  the  possibility  of 
its  greater  exercise  through  the  perfect  mediatorial  King  and 
his  saints  when  he  comes  down  to  earth  again? 

Our  Lord’s  consciousness  of  his  own  regal  person  and  au¬ 
thority  never  wavered,  but  only  grew  the  stronger  as  he 
passed  through  the  judgment  of  Calvary.  Even  there,  suffering 
the  agonies  of  crucifixion,  he  exercised  the  royal  prerogatives 
which  he  claimed,  by  throwing  open  the  doors  of  Paradise  to 
a  poor  thief  who  prayed  in  his  extremity,  perhaps  as  only  a 
Jew  might  have  prayed,  “Lord,  remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  kingdom**  (Luke  23:39-43). 

In  closing  this  part  of  the  discussion,  a  question  might 
well  be  raised:  Why  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  rejected  by 
the  nation  of  Israel  when  he  offered  himself  and  the  kingdom 
for  which  they  had  long  waited  and  prayed?  I  suggest  at  least 
six  reasons,  without  pretending  at  all  that  these  add  up  to 
a  total  answer :  First,  the  high  spiritual  requirements  our  Lord 
laid  down  as  essential  for  entrance  into  the  kingdom  (Mark 
1 :15 ;  John  3 :3-5 ;  Luke  18 :15-17).  Second,  his  refusal  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  kingdom  merely  social  and  political  in  character  (Luke 
12:13-30;  John  6:6-16).  Third,  his  denunciation  of  the  current 
religion  with  its  traditionalism,  legalism,  and  ritualism  (Luke 
11:37-64).  Fourth,  his  scathing  arraignment  of  the  ruling 
classes  (Matt.  23).  Fifth,  his  association  with  “sinners” 
(Luke  16:1-2;  Matt.  9:10-13).  Sixth,  his  exalted  claims  for 
himself  (John  6:16-18;  10:24-33;  18:7).  This  last,  however, 
would  have  been  no  stumbling  block  if  Christ  had  given  them 
their  own  fleshly  desires.  The  world  will  deify  any  leader  who 
will  give  them  enough  “bread  and  circuses.”  But  they  will 
reject  the  true  God  if  He  asks  them  to  receive  what  they  do 
not  want. 

In  this  connection  we  should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
blaming  all  this  on  the  ruling  classes  in  Israel.  Luke  speaks  of 
three  classes  of  men  whose  voices  were  united  in  the  demand 
for  the  rejection  and  death  of  the  King;  the  *‘rulers,**  the 
^‘priests,**  and  the  **people**  (Luke  23:13-23).  It  was,  shall  we 
say,  a  combination  of  civil,  religious  and  democratic  authority. 
And  the  “people”  here  could  not  have  been  merely  a  “street 
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mob,”  for  it  was  the  Passover  season,  and  leading  Jews  from 
all  over  the  known  world  were  present  in  the  city.  The  name 
of  Jesus  had  been  on  every  lip.  These  happenings  were  not 
done  in  a  corner  (Acts  26:26). 

One  curious  twist  in  the  situation  was  that  the  “people” 
seemed  to  be  sympathetic  almost  to  the  last  moment  (Luke 
19:48 — 20:8;  20:19-26;  21:37 — 22:2).  But  suddenly  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  crowd  changes.  Matthew  says  that  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  “persuaded  the  multitude”  to  ask  Pilate  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Barabbas  and  the  execution  of  Jesus  (27:20).  What 
arguments  were  used  by  these  leaders,  we  are  not  told.  But 
doubtless  their  arguments  would  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  main  charge  laid  before  the  Roman  governor,  and 
that  was  political,  namely,  that  Jesus  had  forbidden  the  paying 
of  tribute  to  Caesar,  “saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ  a  king” 
(Luke  23:2).  Certainly  the  Jewish  people  here  could  have  had 
no  bias  in  favor  of  the  Caesars ;  in  fact,  they  would  have  wel¬ 
comed  with  open  arms  any  king  who  could  deliver  them  from 
the  tribute  and  bondage  of  Rome.  And  there  had  been  a  time 
when,  impressed  by  our  Lord’s  supernatural  power,  they  had 
been  ready  to  take  him  by  force  and  make  him  king.  But  now 
they  see  him,  where  he  had  never  been  before,  apparently 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  authorities.  Does  anyone 
suppose  that  the  astute  and  highly  intelligent  Jewish  leaders 
would  fail  to  exploit  the  situation  to  their  own  advantage  with 
the  crowd?  How  easy  now  to  point  out  the  appalling  incon¬ 
gruity  before  their  eyes — the  King  of  the  Jews  and  a  Crown 
of  Thorns!  Did  the  applause  of  the  people,  disappointed  in 
their  “hero,”  turn  swiftly  into  vicious  anger?  If  so,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  plausible  psychologically.  History  has 
shown  that  the  disappointment  of  the  “people”  can  become 
at  times  a  very  terrible  and  violent  thing. 

Winona  Lake,  Indiana 

(Series  to  continue  in  the  October-December  Number,  1955) 
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That  Au^stine  was  a  great  philosopher,  theologian,  and 
saint  has  been  disputed  by  few  who  have  considered  his  vol¬ 
uminous  writings  as  well  as  his  influence  throughout  the 
centuries.  What  place  he  has  as  a  critic  or  how  far  we  may 
trust  his  judgment  in  the  matter  of  the  extent  of  the  canon 
needs  to  be  carefully  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  a  scholar.  Since  he  has  exerted  such  a  wide  and  lasting 
influence  in  Christendom  it  is  indeed  fitting  and  proper  that  a 
careful  analysis  be  made  of  the  problem  of  the  canon  as 
related  to  Augustine. 

THE  LIST  OP  THE  COUNCILS 

The  most  notable  discussion  of  the  canon  comes  to  us  from 
the  pen  of  Augustine  in  his  treatise.  On  Christian  Doctrine^ 
written  in  A.D.  397.  In  this  statement  it  is  apparent  that  his 
New  Testament  list  of  books  is  identical  with  our  present 
canon  of  27.  The  crux  of  the  whole  problem  is  found  in  his 
listing  of  the  Old  Testament. 

He  writes  as  follows :  “Now  the  whole  canon  of  Scripture 
on  which  we  say  this  judgment  is  to  be  exercised,  is  contained 
in  the  following  books : — Five  books  of  Moses,  that  is  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy;  one  book  of 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun;  one  of  Judges;  one  short  book  called 
Ruth,  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of 
Kings;  next,  four  books  of  Kings,  and  two  of  Chronicles — 
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these  last  not  following  one  another  but  running  parallel,  so 
to  speak,  and  going  over  the  same  ground.  The  books  now 
mentioned  are  history,  which  contains  a  connected  narrative 
of  the  times  and  follows  the  order  of  events.  There  are  other 
books  which  seem  to  follow  no  regular  order,  and  are  con¬ 
nected  neither  with  the  order  of  the  preceding  books  nor  with 
one  another,  such  as  Job  and  Tobias,  and  Esther,  and  Judith, 
and  the  two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  two  of  Ezra,  which 
last  look  more  like  a  sequel  to  the  continuous  regular  history 
which  terminates  with  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
Next  are  the  prophets  in  which  there  is  one  book  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  three  books  of  Solomon,  viz.  Proverbs, 
Song  of  Songs,  and  Ecclesiastes.  For  two  books,  one  called 
Wisdom  and  the  other  Ecclesiasticus,  are  ascribed  to  Solomon 
from  a  semblance  of  style,  but  the  most  likely  opinion  is  that 
they  were  written  by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  Still  they  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  prophetical  books  since  they  have 
attained  recognition  as  being  authoritative.  The  remainder 
are  the  books  which  are  strictly  called  the  prophets:  twelve 
separate  books  of  the  prophets  which  are  connected  with  one 
another,  and  having  never  been  disjoined,  are  reckoned  as 
one  book;  the  names  of  these  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Daniel,  Ezekiel.  The  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  con¬ 
tained  within  the  limits  of  these  forty-four  books.’” 

All  the  Old  Testament  books  commonly  enumerated  as  39 
in  number,  or  as  22  or  24  in  the  Jewish  canon  are  included. 
The  additional  books  listed  create  the  problem:  Tobias,  Judith, 

1  and  2  Maccabees,  Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus.  If  Baruch  is 
assumed  to  have  been  part  of  Jeremiah  at  that  time,  and  1  and 

2  Esdras  represent  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  3  Esdras  then  this 
list  of  deutero-canonical  books  is  equated  with  books  upon 
which  the  Council  of  Trent  placed  its  seal  of  approval  in 
1546.  Consequently,  the  basic  difference  between  the  Protes¬ 
tant  and  Catholic  Bibles  today  apparently  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  Augustine. 

Three  church  councils  in  which  Augustine  participated 

'Dods,  Marcus,  The  /Forks  of  Aurelius  Augustine.  Vol.  IX  pp.  42-43  {On 
Christian  Doctrine,  Book  li  Ch.  2). 
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agreed  with  this  list  of  books  for  the  Old  Testament  canon 
in  their  declarations:  the  Council  of  Hippo  in  A.D.  393,  and 
two  Councils  at  Carthage  in  397  and  419.  Furthearmore, 
Augustine  never  changed  his  mind  on  this  matter.  In  A.D. 
427  he  listed  and  reviewed  all  his  works  making  corrections 
wherever  he  considered  it  necessary.  In  the  above  quoted 
paragraph  he  corrects  his  mistaken  idea  about  the  authorship 
of  the  book  of  Wisdom  but  leaves  the  enumeration  of  books 
as  given. 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  JEWISH  CANON 

That  these  deutero-canonical  books  were  not  in  the  canon 
of  the  Jews  was  clearly  apparent  to  Augustine  throughout 
his  writings.  In  chapters  17  and  18  of  his  book  The  City  of 
God  he  points  out  that  no  prophets  appeared  after  the  time  of 
Malachi,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Ezra  until  Christ  came; 
therefore,  “the  Lord  himself  says,  The  law  and  the  prophets 
were  until  John.”  As  Augustine  continues  he  quotes  the  Wis¬ 
dom  of  Solomon  concluding  that  “the  things  which  are  not 
written  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews  cannot  be  quoted  against 
their  contradictions  with  so  great  validity.”  When  he  refers 
to  the  Maccabean  books  he  makes  it  very  plain  that  they  are 
outside  the  Jewish  canon  when  he  says :  “From  the  time  that 
the  temple  was  built  down  to  the  time  of  Aristobulus,  the 
Jews  had  not  kings  but  princes;  and  the  reckoning  of  their 
dates  is  found,  not  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are  called 
canonical,  but  in  others,  among  which  are  also  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees.  These  are  held  canonical  not  by  the  Jews  but 
by  the  church  on  account  of  the  extreme  and  wonderful  suf¬ 
ferings  of  certain  martyrs  who  before  Christ  had  come  in  the 
flesh,  contended  for  the  law  of  God  even  unto  death  and  en¬ 
dured  most  grievous  and  horrible  evils.”  Thus  Augustine 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  recognition  that  the  deutero-canonical 
books  were  not  recognized  in  the  Jewish  canon.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  terms  “Scriptures,  Holy  Scriptures,  or  Canon”  were 
loosely  used  by  Augustine  as  well  as  other  church  fathers 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  Often  they  are  used  to 
include  more  than  the  Jewish  Old  Testament. 
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Nevertheless,  in  the  heat  of  the  argument,  Augustine 
limits  his  Old  Testament  to  the  Jewish  canon  when  he  tv  rites 
in  his  tract  on  “Faith  of  Things  not  Seen”  appealing  to  the 
Scriptures  as  follows:  “Unless  haply  unbelieving  men  judge 
those  things  to  have  been  written  by  Christians,  in  order  that 
those  things  which  they  already  believed  might  have  greater 
weight  of  authority  if  they  should  be  thought  to  have  been 
promised  before  they  came.  If  they  suspect  this  let  them  ex¬ 
amine  carefully  the  codices  of  our  enemies  the  Jews.  There 
let  them  read  those  things  of  which  we  have  made  men¬ 
tion _ ” 


HIS  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  CRITICISM 

The  question  might  well  be  raised  as  to  why  Augustine 
listed  books  in  the  Old  Testament  beyond  those  which  the 
Jews  accepted.  Partially  this  might  be  answered  in  a  careful 
examination  of  his  qualifications,  interest,  and  attitudes  in 
the  investigation  of  the  problem  of  the  extent  of  the  canon. 
Augustine  knew  no  Hebrew.  This  he  clearly  acknowledges  in 
book  XI,  chapter  III  of  his  Confessions,  when  he  says,  “And 
should  he  (Moses)  speak  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  in  vain  would 
it  beat  on  my  senses,  nor  would  ought  touch  my  mind  but 
if  in  Latin  I  should  know  what  he  said.”  As  to  Greek  he  took 
very  little  interest  in  that;  linguistically,  Latin  was  his  main 
interest.  Consequently,  he  never  had  much  concern  for  the 
original  language  of  the  Old  Testament. 

His  lack  of  critical  interest  and  concern  is  notably  ap¬ 
parent  in  his  attitude  toward  the  Septuagint.  The  legendary 
story  in  the  unauthentic  letter  of  Aristeas  relative  to  the 
translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Greek  was  fully  believed 
by  him  without  question.  Furthermore,  I  e  held  the  LXX  to 
be  inspired  and  regarded  it  as  higher  authority  than  the 
Hebrew.  Quoting  from  his  book  On  Christine  Doctrine  (Book 
II,  Ch.  15)  we  read:  “Wherefore  if  anything  is  found  in  the 
original  Hebrew  in  a  different  form  from  that  in  which  these 
men  have  expressed  it,  I  think  we  must  give  way  to  the  dispen¬ 
sation  of  Providence  which  used  these  men  to  bring  it  about, 
that  books  which  the  Jewish  race  were  unwilling,  either  from 
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religious  scruple  or  from  jealousy,  to  make  known  to  other 
nations,  were,  with  the  assistance  of  the  power  of  King 
Ptolemy,  made  known  so  long  beforehand  to  the  nations  which 
in  the  future  were  to  believe  in  the  Lord.  And  thus  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  they  translated  in  such  a  way  as  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  worked  in  them  and  had  given  them  all  one  voice,  thought 
most  suitable  for  the  Gentiles.  .  .  .  The  Latin  texts  therefore 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  as  I  was  about  to  say  to  be  corrected 
if  necessary  by  the  authority  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  by 
that  of  those  who  though  they  were  seventy  in  number,  are 
said  to  have  translated  as  with  one  voice.” 

About  a  score  of  years  later  as  he  was  writing  more  fully 
on  this  subject  in  The  City  of  God  (Book  18,  Chapter  43)  he 
clearly  states  that  the  LXX  is  on  an  equal  par  with  the 
Hebrew  text  when  he  says,  “But  whatever  is  in  the  LXX  and 
not  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  the  same  Spirit  chose  rather  to  say 
through  the  latter  thus  showing  that  both  were  prophets.” 
The  orginal  writers  were  regarded  as  prophets  while  the 
translators  prophetically  interpreted.  Any  additional  material 
in  the  LXX  then  was  considered  as  being  given  by  men  who 
were  equally  inspired ;  the  translators,  according  to  him,  had 
the  prophetic  gift. 

Certainly  in  the  light  of  modern  scholarship  Augustine 
would  not  have  a  very  favorable  rating  as  a  trustworthy  critic 
in  matters  of  the  text  and  canon  with  such  attitudes.  Not 
being  a  real  scholar  himself  on  these  matters,  what  influenced 
Augustine  in  his  decisions  when  he  spoke  on  the  extent  of 
the  canon?  What  carried  more  weight  with  him,  the  opinion 
or  judgment  of  the  learned  or  the  practice  and  custom  of  the 
church? 

INFLUENCE  OF  JEROME 

Contemporary  with  Augustine  lived  Jerome.  He  very 
carefully  studied  the  Hebrew  text  from  which  he  made  his 
translation  into  the  Latin,  commonly  known  as  the  Vulgate. 
On  the  basis  of  his  investigation  he  clearly  excludes  the 
deutero-canonical  books  limiting  the  Old  Testament  canon 
to  that  which  the  Jews  had  consisting  of  22  or  24  books  (our 
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present  39).  He  was  clearly  supported  in  this  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Melito,  and  Origen  in  the  eastern  churches  and  by 
Tertullian  of  Carthage,  Hilary,  bishop  of  Pontiers  in  France, 
and  Rufinus  of  Aquileia,  Italy.  Prior  to  that  in  the  Jewish 
tradition  Philo  and  Josephus  bear  excellent  witness.  From 
the  standpoint  of  scholarship  Jerome’s  viewpoint  was  well 
established.  However,  this  did  not  seem  to  settle  it  for  Augus¬ 
tine.  Why  Jerome  did  not  have  more  influence  on  Augustine 
is  debatable.  The  correspondence  between  the  two  was  often 
not  on  too  friendly  terms  as  is  evidenced  in  the  letters 
exchanged.  Even  though  Augustine  recognized  Jerome  as  a 
scholar  he  never  acknowledged  that  Jerome  was  better  qual¬ 
ified  to  speak  on  matters  of  canonicity. 

Augustine  likewise  disregarded  the  opinion  of  Rufinus, 
an  associate  of  Jerome,  who  likewise  expressed  himself 
clearly  in  stating  that  the  Jewish  Old  Testament  ’‘was  handed 
down  by  the  churches  of  Christ.”  The  deutero-canonical  books 
are  regarded  by  him  as  not  canonical  but  ecclesiastical.  Very 
likely  the  contemporary  church  in  its  influence  outweighed 
that  of  contemporary  scholarship  when  Augustine  spoke  on 
the  canon. 


THE  AUTHORITY  OP  THE  CHURCH 

How  did  the  authority  of  the  church  affect  Augustine  in 
his  relationship  to  the  Scriptures?  Undoubtedly  he  held  the 
Scriptures  to  be  authoritative.  Warfield  in  his  Studies  in 
Tertullian  and  Augustine  very  ably  contends  that  Augustine 
defends  the  absolute  authority  of  Scripture  down  to  the  very 
words  in  the  text.  Reuter  confirms  this  interpretation  that 
Augustine  regarded  the  Scriptures  as  infallible.  The  question 
might  well  be  asked  whether  or  not  he  held  the  church  to  have 
a  higher  authority  than  the  Scriptures.  Nowhere  does  he  state 
that  he  holds  the  church  to  be  infallible.  Nevertheless  he  re¬ 
garded  the  church  to  be  the  custodian  of  Scripture  and  thus 
may  easily  have  concluded  that  on  matters  of  the  extent  of 
the  canon  the  church  had  the  authority  to  decide.  When 
Augustine  writes  against  the  Manichaeans,  ‘T  indeed  would 
not  believe  the  gospel  except  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
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Church  moved  me,”  he  undoubtedly  appealed  to  the  validity 
of  the  testimony  of  the  church  and  not  to  the  dogmatic  author¬ 
ity  of  the  church.  He  in  short  argues,  according  to  Warfield, 
that  the  church  is  to  be  trusted  more  than  the  Manichaeans. 

Undoubtedly  in  the  days  of  Augustine  some  of  the  deutero- 
canonical  and  aprocryphal  books  were  read  in  the  church.  This 
list  of  books  must  have  varied  in  the  various  localities.  None 
of  the  codices  that  have  survived  from  that  period  agreed  in 
their  inclusion  of  the  same  list  of  books.  Certainly  they  do  not 
confirm  the  identical  list  that  Augustine  adds  to  the  Jewish 
canon.  It  is  certain  that  even  though  some  of  these  books  were 
read  for  edification  in  the  churches  the  leading  scholars  in 
the  eastern  church  rejected  them  as  being  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  Jewish  canon,  as  had  already  been  noted.  The  public 
reading  of  some  of  these  books  may  very  easily  have  created 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  church  leaders  in  the 
western  church. 

That  confusion  or  disunity  existed  in  the  church  on  the 
extent  of  the  canon  is  reflected  in  Jerome  as  well  as  Rufinus. 
They  were  crystal  clear  on  the  matter  but  their  reaction  to 
the  pressure  exerted  on  them  indicates  that  many  leaders 
thought  the  additional  books  ought  to  be  recognized  as  in¬ 
spired.  Reuss  suggests  that  Jerome  could  not  withdraw  him¬ 
self  altogether  from  the  customs  of  the  church.  His  attach¬ 
ment  to  tradition  was  more  powerful  than  his  scruples  as  a 
scholar,  his  devotion  greater  than  his  logic.  In  his  preface 
to  the  book  of  Tobit,  Jerome  writes,  ‘‘The  Jews  have  excluded 
it  from  the  list  of  Holy  Scriptures  and  have  reduced  it  to  the 
rank  of  the  hagiographa.  Now  they  reprove  me  for  having 
translated  it  against  their  principles  in  a  Latin  Bible.  But  I 
have  preferred  to  displease  the  Pharisees  and  yield  to  the 
invitations  of  the  bishops”  who  evidently  asked  that  the 
books  should  not  be  left  out.  Thus  we  note  that  Jerome 
yielded  to  the  popular  request  in  furnishing  a  translation  to 
the  church  at  large  but  never  permitted  his  scholarly  convic¬ 
tions  to  yield  to  the  point  of  recognizing  these  books  as  canoni¬ 
cal. 

Rufinus,  a  learned  monk  of  Jerusalem  at  first  shared 
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Jerome’s  view  in  his  opposition  to  the  deutero-canonical  books. 
After  his  friendship  with  Jerome  broke  over  disagreement 
concerning  a  blustering  sermon  delivered  against  Origen  by 
Epiphanius  in  394,  a  bitter  controversy  followed.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  Costello  contends,  Ruhnus  accepted  Augustine’s 
listing  of  canonical  books,  blames  Jerome  for  accepting  the 
Hebrew  tradition  and  not  accepting  the  divine  Scripture 
which  the  Apostles  entrusted  to  the  church  of  Christ.*  This 
again  reflects  the  pressure  of  the  authority  of  the  church  at 
that  time  as  to  the  extent  of  the  canon. 

Augustine  seemed  to  consider  church  reception  to  be 
sufficient  warrant  for  canonical  authority;  this  he  gave  as 
the  reason  for  accepting  the  Maccabean  books  as  canonical. 
However,  in  his  book  The  City  of  God,  he  advocates  that  these 
books  are  held  canonical  by  the  church  on  ''account  of  the 
extreme  and  wonderful  suffering  of  certain  martyrs.”  Thus 
Augustine  has  the  highest  respect  for  the  church  in  matters 
of  the  extent  of  the  canon. 

A  few  years  after  Augustine’s  conversion  he  was  highly 
honored  with  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  august  assembly 
of  bishops  at  Hippo  in  A.D.  393.  This  council  took  action  to 
list  the  deutero-canonical  books  with  the  Jewish  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  canon.  Although  this  list  was  lost  it  has  been  preserved 
for  us  by  Augustine.  In  the  Councils  of  Carthage  in  397  and 
419  when  Augustine  himself  was  a  bishop  these  same  lists 
were  approved.  Being  relatively  new  in  the  faith  and  possibly 
confused  by  the  variation  in  the  books  that  were  currently 
read  in  the  churches,  Augustine  undoubtedly  had  no  good 
reason  to  take  issue  with  the  church  leaders.  Not  having  in¬ 
vestigated  the  problems  on  the  extent  of  the  canon  himself 
he  accepted  the  conclusions  of  the  Council  of  Hippo.  The 
authority  of  the  existing  church  outweighed  all  previous  evi¬ 
dence;  even  in  his  arrangement  of  the  canon  he  has  an  order 
all  his  own  as  R.  D.  Wilson  says,  "It  will  be  seen  that  he  has 
invented  an  order  for  himself  differing  from  all  others,  fol- 


*C.  J.  Costello,  St.  Augustine^s  Doctrine  on  the  Inspiration  and  Canonicity 
of  Scripture,  p.  84. 
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lowinfiT  the  freedom  of  his  own  will  without  regard  to  the 
authorities  that  preceded  him/’* 

When  the  existing  practice  of  the  church  even  exerted 
pressure  on  a  scholar  like  Jerome,  how  much  more  should  it 
be  apparent  in  a  man  like  Augustine  who  neither  by  educa¬ 
tion  nor  background  was  equipped  to  settle  these  matters  on 
the  basis  of  critical  investigation.  Often  in  his  writings  he 
reflects  some  of  the  facts  to  which  Jerome  adhered  in  his 
conclusions  but  Augustine  never  integrated  them  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  current  authority  of  the  church.  Perhaps  he  never 
recognized  that  Paul  clearly  states  that  the  Jew  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  having  the  oracles  committed  to  them  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  Jews  should  have  been  regarded  as  the  custodians 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  not  primarily  the  church.  (Romans 
3:2).  Reuss  suggests  that  Augustine  felt  the  need  of  settling 
these  problems  and  concludes,  ’’With  him  the  need  of  putting 
an  end  to  these  eternal  hesitations  about  certain  parts  of  the 
canon  was  much  more  imperious,  the  authority  of  any  de¬ 
cision  much  more  absolute,  the  interest  in  the  work  of  crit¬ 
icism  much  feebler,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  much 
more  insufficient  than  with  Jerome.  But  for  want  of  his¬ 
torical  investigations  he  had  to  recommend  and  assert  two 
means  of  arriving  at  the  end— dogmatic  rule  and  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  authority.”* 

Last  but  not  least  it  should  be  noted  that  Augustine  was 
constantly  engaged  in  fighting  heresy.  In  refuting  them  he 
freely  used  the  Scriptures  in  the  wider  sense  but  was  never 
challenged  on  the  matter  of  the  extent  of  the  canon.  He  was  so 
preoccupied  with  the  heresies  that  the  limits  of  the  canon 
never  became  an  issue  that  he  needed  to  investigate  thor¬ 
oughly.  As  has  been  pointed  out  he  often  narrowed  his  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  limits  of  the  Jewish  canon  but  never  carried  this 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  For  him  the  ruling  of  the  church 
councils  and  church  practice  sufficed.  With  the  prestige  and 
influence  he  enjoyed  as  a  great  church  leader  he  never  recog- 

*R.  D.  Wilson,  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  pp.  57-58. 

^Rodolophe  E.  Reuss,  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
Christian  Church,  p.  200. 
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nized  the  need  of  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  canon;  since  the  deutero-canonical  books  were  theistic  in 
their  emphasis  in  harmony  with  the  Jewish  Old  Testament 
canon  he  permitted  them  to  hold  their  place  in  the  canon  of 
the  church.  He  undoubtedly  assumed  that  what  the  church 
had  in  the  canon  now  had  been  approved  by  Christ  and  the 
apostles  failing  to  recognize  that  they  according  to  the  best 
witnesses  had  accepted  only  the  canon  of  the  Jews. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 
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Eorroa’s  Note:  Dr.  Perrin  is  the  President  of  Providence  (R.  I.) 

Bible  Institute.  This  article  was  read  as  a  paper  at  the  1954 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Theological  Society. 

The  position  we  seek  to  defend  is  that  in  Romans  11:26 
“Israel”  must  mean  the  Jewish  people,  “all  Israel”  the  whole 
nation,  and  that  there  is  a  future  national  restoration  of 
that  people.  The  position  we  seek  to  oppose  is  that  Paul  ever 
applies  the  term  Israel  to  believing  Gentiles  during  this  age. 

Let  me  attempt  to  present  fairly  the  position  which  we 
oppose.  We  might  quote  from  several  well-known  scholars, 
but  this  view  has  been  put  most  succinctly  by  Philip  Mauro 
in  his  The  Hope  of  Israel — What  Is  It?  Therefore  I  quote 
him:  “The  union  of  converted  Jews  and  Gentiles  constitutes 
the  true  Israel.”  In  referring  to  Romans  11  he  writes:  “The 
'true  Israel  of  God’,  as  Paul  himself  has  previously  explained 
in  this  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  composed  of  believing  Israel¬ 
ites  according  to  the  flesh,  with  believing  Gentiles  added  to 
them,  forming  one  body  as  represented  by  the  olive  tree.” 
He  then  affirms  that  this  one  body  is  called  “Israel”  and 
adds:  “Now  the  Apostle  in  the  passage  quoted  declares  ex¬ 
pressly  that  the  unbelieving  part  of  the  nation  is  not  the 
true  Israel  (Romans  9:6),  for  he  goes  on  to  say  in  verse  7 
that  'Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  she  seeketh  for, 
but  the  election  (the  believing  part)  hath  obtained  it.’  *’  His 
conclusion  is:  “This  election,  which  is  the  true  Israel,  and 
which  has  obtained  the  promises,  embraces  believing  Gentiles 
along  with  believing  Jews  (Romans  9:24-31;  10:19,  20; 
11:11-27).  And  now  we  have  the  whole  truth  concerning  the 
Israel  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.” 
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USE  OF  THE  TERM  ISRAEL 

Let  US  consider  one  of  Mr.  Mauro’s  claims  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  chief  element  in  his  argument:  *‘Now  the 
Apostle  in  the  passage  quoted  declares  expressly  that  the  un¬ 
believing  part  of  the  nation  is  not  the  true  Israel.”  We  reply 
that  the  Apostle  does  not  say  so  there  or  anywhere,  expressly 
or  even  suggestively.  What  he  does  say  is  that  “they  are  not 
all  Israel  which  are  of  Israel.”  The  distinction  here  drawn 
(and  it  is  the  same  distinction  in  Romans  2:28)  is  between 
those  Israelites  who  are  merely  the  natural  posterity  of 
Abraham,  and  those  other  Israelites  who  are  not  only  Abra¬ 
ham's  natural  posterity,  but  also  Abraham’s  spiritual  children 
by  faith.  The  name  Israel  itself  is  not  thereby  transferred  to 
the  believing  remnant  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  natural 
posterity  of  Abraham  are  dispossessed  of  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  church,  during  this  age,  is  composed  of 
two  component  elements — the  believing  Jews  who  constitute 
“the  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace”  and  the  be¬ 
lieving  Gentiles.  Both  of  these  elements  are  “taken  out”  from 
the  races  of  the  earth,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  races 
from  which  they  were  taken  out  do  not  remain  intact.  The 
detachment  of  a  part  does  not  annihilate  the  whole.  The  mass 
of  Israel  is  reduced,  it  is  true,  by  the  withdrawal  of  that 
section  of  it  which  forms  “the  remnant,”  but  the  mass  of 
Israel  remains  intact.  The  Gentile  peoples  may  be  considered 
to  have  forfeited  that  portion  of  their  population  who  are 
taken  out  from  among  them  to  be  constituted  into  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  church,  but  the  masses  of  Gentile  peoples  re¬ 
main  intact  as  Gentile  nations. 

Both  Israel  and  the  Gentile  nations  are  as  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  after  some  of  each  group  have  come  into  the  church  as 
they  were  before,  for  unbelieving  Israel  is  definitely  spoken 
of  as  Israel  and  made  a  subject  of  Paul's  prayer  in  Romans 
10:1:  “My  heart’s  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is, 
that  they  might  be  saved.”  The  Gentiles,  as  counter-distin¬ 
guished  from  both  Israel  and  the  church,  are  distinctly  stated 
not  to  have  fulfilled  their  times  until  Jerusalem  ceases  to  be 
downtrodden.  In  Luke  21:24  we  read:  “And  they  shall  fall 
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by  the  edgre  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into 
all  nations:  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  by  the 
Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled/*  That 
the  term  Israel  is  consistently  applied  by  the  Apostle  in  this 
chapter  to  natural  Israel — and  to  natural  Israel  even  in  her 
disobedience  and  blindness — is  evident  from  Romans  11:7: 
“What  then?  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh 
for;  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were 
blinded/*  That  the  “rest**  of  Israel  still  constitutes  Israel  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  the  ones  referred 
to  in  verse  26  as  those  upon  whom  has  come  a  “hardening 
in  part.** 

It  is  true  that  the  Israelites  who  were  post-resurrection 
believers  in  Christ  became  thereby  true  “spiritual**  Israel¬ 
ites.  But  so  was  Nathaniel,  of  whom  our  Lord  said :  “He  is  an 
Israelite  indeed.’*  In  fact,  in  Old  Testament  times  God  dealt 
with  the  nation  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  but  nowhere  is  it  taught 
that  every  individual  in  the  nation  was  saved  and  had  be¬ 
come  “an  Israelite  indeed.**  Only  those  who  walked  in  the 
faith  of  their  father  Abraham  were  individually  saved  even 
under  the  Old  Covenant,  so  there  is  no  other  division  here  in 
Paurs  teaching  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  There  had  always  been  unbelieving  Israelites  among 
Israel,  as  well  as  believing  Israelites.  In  Old  Testament  times 
the  believing  Israelites  constituted  what  Paul  calls  in  Gala¬ 
tians  6:16  the  “Israel  of  God.**  But  that  did  not  mean  that 
God*s  promises  to  Israel  as  a  nation  were  not  to  be  fulfilled 
to  them  as  a  nation.  The  unbelieving  nation  that  was  led  into 
the  Babylonian  Captivity  was  restored  even  as  God  had 
promised.  Even  so  now,  we  believe,  God*s  promise  to  the 
nation  to  restore  them  “the  second  time**  will  yet  be  ful¬ 
filled,  and  this — according  to  His  word  in  Jeremiah  31:37 — 
in  spite  of  “all  that  they  have  done.**  They  will  yet  be  re¬ 
constituted  a  nation  and  enjoy  the  blessings  predicted  to  be 
theirs  in  the  days  of  Messiah*s  kingdom.  In  the  meantime 
God,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  has  elected  a  remnant  from  among 
them,  and  also  a  people  from  among  the  Gentiles,  both 
groups  united  in  the  glorious  company  of  the  redeemed. 
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Perhaps  at  this  point  we  might  consider  Galatians  6:16: 
“And  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on 
them,  and  mercy  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God.”  This  text  is 
confidently  advanced  as  being  firm  proof  that  the  church, 
during  this  age  is  “the  Israel  of  God.”  In  reply  we  say  that 
Paul’s  use  of  the  expression  “the  Israel  of  God”  in  this 
passage  must  be  considered  first  in  the  light  of  his  teaching 
in  the  11th  chapter  of  Romans;  and  second,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  light  of  the  immediate  context.  At  this  point, 
therefore,  we  raise  a  question:  “Is  it  sound  exegesis  to  hold 
that  the  ‘Israel  of  God’  in  this  Scripture  is  composed  of  be¬ 
lieving  Jews  and  believing  Gentiles?  Or  does  this  application 
apply  only  to  the  believing  Jews  of  Paul’s  day  who  con¬ 
stituted  ‘the  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace?”’ 
The  saintly  Bengel  believed  that  the  latter  was  true. 

Consider  also  the  following  extract  from  Lectures  on  the 
Galatians  by  William  Kelley:  “And  as  many  as  walk  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and  mercy,  and  upon  the 
Israel  of  God.  In  the  first  expression  ‘As  many  as  walk  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  rule’  he  (Paul)  especially  looks,  I  think,  at  the 
Gentile  believers,  such  as  the  Galatians  were.  ‘This  rule’  is 
the  rule  of  the  new  creation — Christ  Himself.  He  adds: 
‘Peace  be  on  them,  and  mexcy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God.* 
The  only  part  of  Israel  acknowledged  consists  of  the  real 
believing  Jews.  ‘Israel  of  God’  seems  to  be  used  here  not  as  a 
general  phrase  for  every  saint,  but  for  the  believing  ones  in 
Israel — ^those  Jews  who  had  repudiated  their  own  works  and 
found  shelter  only  in  Christ  Jesus.  Two  parties  are  spoken  of, 
and  not  one  only.  ‘As  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule’ 
are  rather  the  Gentile  believers;  and  the  ‘Israel  of  God’  are 
the  Jewish  saints,  not  the  mere  literal  Israel,  but  the  ‘Israel 
of  God*;  the  Israelites  indeed,  whom  grace  made  willing  to 
receive  the  Saviour.*’  Now  let  us  consider  the  immediate  con¬ 
text.  Paul  has  referred  to  two  classes  of  people;  the  circum¬ 
cision  and  the  uncircumcision.  It  is  of  course  recognizable  at 
once  that  the  circumcision  refers  to  the  Jews,  and  the  un¬ 
circumcision  to  the  Gentiles.  What  Paul  teaches  in  verse  15 
is  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  one  is  a  cir- 
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cumcised  Jew,  or  an  uncircumcised  Gentile;  the  essential  is 
that  he  be  “a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

So  from  among  the  Jews  there  were  those  who  believed 
on  Christ  and  they  in  turn  became  the  “Israel  of  God.”  But 
there  were  also  those  who  turned  to  God  from  among  the  un¬ 
circumcised  Gentiles,  and  they  in  turn  became  “new  crea¬ 
tures.”  The  Apostle  then  says  that  upon  these  two  groups 
peace  and  mercy  shall  come  if  they  walk  according  to  the 
rule  of  the  new  creation.  This  is  further  substantiated  by  the 
use  of  the  conjunction  and.  First  he  pronounces  blessing  upon 
the  many  who  walk  according  to  this  rule;  then  he  writes 
“and,”  following  which  he  mentions  another  group.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  dictionary  definition  and  is  “a  conjunction,  a  word  con¬ 
necting  a  word,  phrase,  clause  or  sentence  with  one  of  like 
kind  and  equal  rank.”  The  believing  Gentiles  and  the  be¬ 
lieving  Jews  are  of  equal  rank  as  “new  creatures” ;  they  are 
thereby  not  Israel,  but  “new  creatures.”  But  the  believing 
Jews,  since  they  were  of  Israel  after  the  fiesh,  become  the 
true  Israel  after  the  Spirit  because  they  did  not  trust  in  their 
circumcision,  but  rather  in  Christ,  and  in  Christ  only. 

But  now  to  return  to  Romans  11.  In  verse  8  we  read  that 
“the  rest  were  hardened.”  The  “rest”  here  consists  of  the 
mass  of  Israel  out  from  whom  the  remnant  had  been  chosen 
by  the  election  of  grace.  It  is  this  “rest”  that  has  fallen. 
Spiritually  blinded  and  physically  scattered,  Israel  is  here 
treated  as  one  who  is  fallen,  and  whose  fall  has  been  used 
instrumentally  to  bring  salvation  to  the  Gentiles  and  riches 
to  the  world.  She  is  seen  as  one  who  has  been  cast  away  in  a 
restricted  sense  only,  since  it  is  plainly  stated  that  she  can 
be  received  again  and  restored  to  her  former  place.  Indeed, 
she  is  referred  to  as  the  “natural  branches”  that  had  been 
broken  off,  but  which  God  will  graft  in  again.  Israel  is  tem¬ 
porarily  deprived  of  that  which  she  sought  after,  but  ever 
capable  of  being  aroused  to  emulation  to  obtain  the  grace 
which  she  sees  in  saved  Gentiles;  for  we  read  in  Romans 
11 :11 :  “Have  they  stumbled  that  they  should  fall?  God  forbid : 
but  rather  through  their  fall  salvation  is  come  unto  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  for  to  provoke  them  to  jealousy.” 
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Dean  Alford  has  a  significant  comment  upon  Paul’s  teach¬ 
ing  here  concerning  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  nation  which  has 
resulted  in  the  wealth  of  the  Gentiles.  *’It  must  be  noticed/’ 
he  writes,  “that  the  fact  of  Israel  being  the  chosen  people  of 
God  lies  at  the  root  of  all  of  this  argument.  Israel  is  the 
nation,  the  covenant  people,  the  vehicle  of  God’s  gracious 
purposes  to  mankind.  Israel  nationally  is  deposed  from 
present  favor.  That  very  deposition  is,  however,  accompanied 
by  an  outpouring  of  God’s  riches  of  mercy  on  the  Gentiles 
not  as  rivals  to  Israel,  but  still  considered  as  further  from 
God  formerly  and  nationally  than  Israel.  If  then  the  disgrace 
of  Israel  has  had  such  a  blessed  accompaniment,  how  much 
more  blessed  a  one  shall  Israel’s  honor  bring  with  it  when 
His  own  people  shall  once  more  be  set  os  a  praise  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth  and  the  glory  of  the  nations.**^ 

The  Jewish  people  as  a  nation  are  considered  by  Paul  in 
verses  16  to  24  under  the  figure  of  “natural  branches’’  that 
have  been  cut  off  from  the  olive  tree,  while  the  Gentiles,  the 
“wild”  branches,  have  been  grafted  in.  But  Paul  warns  the 
Gentiles  against  being  conceited  lest  they  think  that  God 
would  not  further  deal  with  the  Jewish  nation  and  graft  them 
into  “their  own  olive  tree.”  He  argues,  in  verse  25,  that  this 
is  not  merely  a  possibility,  but  will  most  certainly  be  an 
actuality:  “For  I  would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be 
ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own 
conceits;  that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until 
the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  be  came  in.”  Their  re-ingrafting,  it 
is  true,  is  conditioned  by  their  abiding  not  “still  in  unbelief,” 
but  the  assertion  is  made  in  this  verse  that  the  blindnejs,  or 
the  hardness  which  has  happened  to  Israel,  is  to  obtain  only 
“until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in.”  If  the  period  of 
unbelief  has  its  terminal  point  fixed,  then  when  that  point  is 
reached,  the  only  obstacle  to  a  re-ingrafting  of  the  “natural 
branches”  is  removed. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  what  constitutes  “the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles.”  Alford  writes:  “In  order  to  understand  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  character 


^Tfie  Grerk  Testament,  11,  429. 
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of  the  Apostle’s  present  argument.  He  is  dealing  with 
nations — ^with  Gentile  nations,  and  the  Jewish  nation.  Thus 
dealing,  he  speaks  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  coming  in, 
and  of  all  Israel  being  saved :  having  no  regard  for  the  time 
of  the  individval  destinies  of  the  Gentiles  or  Jews,  but  re¬ 
garding  nationts  as  each  included  under  the  common  bond  of 
consanguinity,  according  to  the  flesh.  The  fulness  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  I  would  regard  then  as  signifying  ‘the  full  number’, 
‘the  totality’  of  the  nations,  i.e.  every  nation  under  heaven; 
the  prophetic  subjects  (Matthew  24:14)  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.”*  But  this  does  not,  however,  according  to  Alford, 
necessarily  imply  the  conversion  of  every  individual  Gentile. 
Hodge,  in  his  work  on  Romans,  quite  agrees  with  Alford  on 
this  point:  “It  is  not  Paul’s  doctrine  that  all  Gentiles  who 
ever  lived  are  to  be  introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Nor  does  it  mean  that  all  the  Gentiles  who  may  be  alive  when 
the  Jews  are  converted  will  be  true  Christians.  All  that  can 
be  safely  inferred  of  this  language  is  that  the  Gentiles  as  a 
body,  the  mass  of  the  Gentile  world,  will  be  converted  before 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  Much  will  remain  to 
be  accomplished  after  that  event,  and  in  the  accomplishment 
of  what  remains  to  be  done  the  Jews  are  to  have  a  prominent 
agency.  Their  conversion  will  be  as  life  from  the  dead  to 
the  church.”* 

THE  FACT  OP  RESTORATION 

And  now  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  our  key  text, 
verse  26:  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.  Dean  Alford’s 
comment  here  is  a  straightforward  one:  “Israel,  as  a  nation, 
not  individuals.”  Hodge’s  comment  is:  ** Israel  here,  from  the 
context,  must  mean  the  Jewish  people,  and  ‘all  Israel’ — ^the 
whole  nation.  The  Jews  as  a  people  are  now  rejected;  as  a 
people  they  are  to  be  restored.  As  their  rejection,  although 
national,  did  not  include  the  rejection  of  every  individual,  so 
their  restoration  although,  in  like  manner  national,  need  not 
be  assumed  to  include  the  salvation  of  every  individual  Jew. 

mu.,  II,  435. 

'Charles  Hodge,  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  588. 
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AU  Israel  is  not  therefore  to  he  here  understood  to  mean  aU 
the  true  people  of  God  as  Augustine^  Calvin  and  many  others 
explain  it;  nor  all  the  elect  Jews,  i.e.,  all  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  constituted  *the  remnant  according  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  grace*;  but  the  whole  nation  as  a  nation/**  And  Alford 
has  a  further  comment  of  some  sigrnificance :  ‘The  reformers 
for  the  most  part,  in  their  zeal  to  impunge  the  millenarian 
superstitions  then  current  denied  the  future  general  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Jews,  and  would  not  recognize  it  even  in  this 
passage/**  He  then  remarks  that  Beza,  Estius,  Koppe,  Reiche, 
Kollner,  Meyer,  Tholuck,  and  DeWette  hold  that  the  words 
refer  to  a  national  restoration  of  Israel  to  God’s  favor.  Then 
he  adds  one  more  comment  which,  to  me  as  a  premillenarian, 
is  most  interesting :  ‘T  have  not  mixed  with  the  consideration 
of  this  prophecy  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine  as  being  clearly  irrelevant  to  it,  the  matter  here 
treated  being  their  reception  into  the  church  of  God.”* 
Godet  writes  similarly:  “There  is  nothing  in  this  passage 
pointing  to  a  temporal  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  or 
to  an  Israelitish  monarch  having  its  seat  in  Palestine.  The 
Apostle  speaks  only  of  a  spiritual  restoration  by  means  of  a 
general  pardon,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  graces  which 
will  flow  from  it.’”  But  then  Godet  raises  what  seems  to  us 
some  signiflcant  questions:  “Will  there  be  a  political  restora¬ 
tion  connected  with  this  general  conversion  of  the  people? 
Will  it  not  even  precede  the  latter?  Will  not  the  principle 
of  the  reconstitution  of  the  races  which,  in  our  day,  has 
produced  Italian  unity,  German  unity  and  which  is  tending 
to  the  unity  of  the  Slavs  also  bring  about  Israelitish  unity?” 
I  wonder  what  he  would  write  today  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  not  only  have  we  seen  the  restoration  of  1,600,000  Jews 
to  the  land  of  Palestine,  but  the  establishment  of  the  new 
State  of  Israel  in  our  time! 

It  is  well  for  Alford  and  Godet  to  affirm  that  Paul’s 
declaration  that  “all  Israel  shall  be  saved”  refers  to  a 

*Ibid.,  p.  589. 

'Alford,  op.  at.,  II,  435. 

•ibU.,  II,  436. 

'Godet,  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  41$. 
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national  conversion  of  Israel,  but  such  an  affirmation  re¬ 
quires,  we  believe,  some  further  comment  than  they  srive. 
How  shall  this  national  conversion  take  place?  Paul  says  it 
is  when  **a  Deliverer  comes  out  of  (or  to)  Sion,  and  shall 
turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob/’  But  when  will  this  be, 
and  by  what  methods  will  this  national  conversion  be  ac¬ 
complished?  Is  it  not  strange  that  an  event  that  will  surely 
be  one  of  the  most  amazing  operations  of  the  mercy  and 
power  of  God,  an  event  which  will  result  in  the  “fulness”  of 
Israel  and  that  will  bring  “life”  to  the  world  should  not 
be  more  adequately  outlined  for  us  somewhere  in  Holy 
Scripture? 

Even  if  we  concede  that  there  are  but  a  few  New  Testa¬ 
ment  passages  that  give  us  a  dim  outline  of  this  coming 
event,  are  we  necessarily  confined  to  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  in  order  to  learn  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  this  subject?  Surely  there  are  some  glorious 
predictions  in  the  Old  Testament  that  have  not  yet  been 
completely  fulfilled.  And  do  we  not  learn  something  here 
from  Paul’s  own  method  by  which  he  argues  for  the  fact 
that  God  has  not  cast  away  Israel?  Are  not  his  arguments 
buttressed  by  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament?  Consider 
for  a  moment.  From  whence  did  Paul  get  the  idea  of  the 
remnant?  Was  it  not  from  the  Old  Testament — 1  Kings 
19 :18  ?  From  whence  did  Paul  get  the  idea  of  a  “blindness  in 
part”  that  would  come  upon  Israel?  Was  it  not  from  the 
Old  Testament — Isaiah  29 :10  and  Psalm  69 :22?  From  whence 
did  Paul  borrow  the  figure  of  the  holy  “first  fruit”  with 
which  he  compares  the  “root”  that  is  holy?  Was  it  not  from 
the  Old  Testament — Leviticus  23:10?  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  may  well  ask:  From  whence  did  Paul  get  the 
idea  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  nation  of  Israel?  Surely 
it  was  not  an  invention  of  his,  nor  do  we  believe  it  was  a 
fresh  revelation  from  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Old  Testament  contains  many  references  to  the 
spiritual  .recovery  of  Israel  in  that  glorious  future  that  the 
prophets  ever  kept  before  their  eyes.  With  these  prophecies, 
Paul  was  most  familiar.  If  there  was  a  new  revelation  given 
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to  Paul  (although  it  might  be  argued  that  even  this  was  a 
deduction  based  upon  his  knowledge  of  Old  Testament  prophe¬ 
cies  concerning  Israel),  it  was  as  to  the  time  of  this  national 
conversion.  Paul  says  it  is  when  “the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
be  come  in.”  Furthermore,  his  reference  to  several  other 
elements  suggests  strongly  that  Paul  believed  in  much  more 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  concerning  Israel’s  future 
than  he  reveals  in  his  epistles.  For  instance,  he  refers  to  the 
fact  that  even  blinded  Israel  “as  concerning  the  Gospel” 
were  “enemies”  for  the  Gentiles’  sakes :  “But  as  touching  the 
election,  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers’  sakes.”  Another 
element  is  his  strong  affirmation  that  “the  gifts  and  calling 
of  God  are  without  repentance”  for  the  point  we  seek  to 
make  is  that  these  elements,  inferential  in  character,  argue 
strongly  for  Paul’s  acceptance  of  all  that  the  prophets  taught 
about  the  future  of  national  Israel. 

Let  me  quote  Hodge  again  in  support  of  these  points: 
“The  restoration  of  the  Jews,  which  will  be  attended  with 
such  beneficial  results  for  the  whole  world,  is  to  be  expected, 
because  of  their  peculiar  relation  to  God  as  His  chosen  people. 
God,  in  selecting  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  and  setting  them 
apart  for  His  service,  had  reference  to  their  descendants,  as 
well  as  to  themselves ;  and  designed  that  the  Jews,  as  a  people, 
should  to  the  latest  generations,  be  specially  devoted  to  Him¬ 
self.  They  stand  now,  therefore,  and  ever  have  stood,  in  a 
relation  to  God  which  no  other  nation  ever  has  sustained; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  relation,  their  restoration  to  the 
divine  favour  is  an  event  in  itself  probable,  and  one,  which 
Paul  afterwards  teaches  (verse  25)  God  has  determined  to 
accomplish.”* 


THE  TIME  OF  RESTORATION 

As  to  the  time  when  the  national  recovery  shall  take 
place,  Paul  seems  to  imply  clearly  that  it  is  after  the  “fulness 
of  the  Gentiles”  has  come  in  and  when  “the  Deliverer  comes 
out  of  Sion  to  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob.”  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  coming  of  the  Deliverer  to  Sion  follows  the 
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outsrathering  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  Christ  and 
before  the  national  salvation  of  Israel.  If  this  be  so,  then  this 
reference  to  the  Deliverer  must  be  a  reference  to  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  Old  Testament 
for  light  (which  I  am  sure  Paul  would  have  us  do)  we  find  not 
a  few  references  to  the  fact  that  Israel  shall  be  saved  when 
she  acknowledges  the  Messiah  that  she  had  rejected  but  whom 
she  now  recognizes  as  the  suffering  Servant  and  her  atoning 
Saviour.  **Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried*  our 
sorrows :  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and 
afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  him;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we 
like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his 
own  way;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of 
us  air  (Isa.  53:4-6). 

We  would  invite  your  attention  to  another  statement  of 
Paul’s  in  verse  15  which,  to  my  knowledge,  we  cannot  explain 
or  understand  unless  we  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  Old 
Testament  prophecies.  Paul  writes  that  the  receiving  of  them 
will  be  “life  from  the  dead.”  The  same  idea  is  suggested  in 
verse  12:  Now  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world, 
and  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles;  how 
much  more  their  fulness?”  Again  we  suggest  that  while 
there  are  some  New  Testament  Scriptures  that  could  be 
adduced  in  support  of  the  fact  that  Israel  will  yet  bring  more 
blessing  to  the  world  in  the  future  than  came  to  the  Gentiles 
through  her  fall,  where  are  we  to  look  for  the  fullest  outline 
of  that  wonderful  event  to  which  Paul  refers  in  this  passage? 
Why  not  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  why  not  to  such  passages 
as  Isaiah  2:2  and  4?  “And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord’s  house  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills;  and  all  nations  shall  fiow  unto  it.  .  .  .  And  he  shall 
judge  among  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people:  and 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruninghooks :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.”  Does  this 
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refer  to  the  new  earth,  or  to  the  present  one?  Surely  there 
will  be  no  spears  or  swords  in  the  new  earth  that  would  have 
to  be  converted  into  instruments  of  peace. 

Then  there  is  that  remarkable  passage  in  Zechariah  8, 
from  which  I  select  the  following  verses  (8:2-3,  13-15,  20-23) ; 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  I  was  jealous  for  Zion  with 
great  jealousy,  and  I  was  jealous  for  her  with  great  fury. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  I  am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem:  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  a 
city  of  truth ;  and  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  the  holy 
mountain.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  as  ye  were  a  curse 
among  the  heathen,  O  house  of  Judah,  and  house  of  Israel; 
so  will  I  save  you,  and  ye  shall  be  a  blessing:  fear  not,  but 
let  your  hands  be  strong.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts; 
As  I  thought  to  punish  you,  when  your  fathers  provoked  me 
to  wrath,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I  repented  not :  So  again 
have  I  thought  in  these  days  to  do  well  unto  Jerusalem  and  to 
the  house  of  Judah:  fear  ye  not.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts; 
It  shall  yet  come  to  pass,  that  there  shall  come  people,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  many  cities:  And  the  inhabitants  of  one  city 
shall  go  to  another,  saying.  Let  us  go  speedily  to  pray  before 
the  Lord,  and  to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts:  I  will  go  also.  Yea, 
many  people  and  strong  nations  shall  come  to  seek  the  Lord 
of  hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  pray  before  the  Lord.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts;  In  those  days  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  ten  men  shall  take  hold  out  of  all  languages  of  the  na¬ 
tions,  even  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew, 
saying.  We  will  go  with  you:  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is 
with  you.'’ 

And  what  shall  we  think  of  those  Scriptures  that  describe 
conditions  when  the  whole  earth  will  be  filled  with  the  glory 
of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  and  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  prayer  which  the  church  has  unceasingly  offered  through 
the  centuries:  “Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done;  On 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven?”  Is  this  prayer  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
new  earth  only?  Do  not  these  prophecies,  and  many  others 
that  could  be  quoted,  suggest  that  there  are  outreaches  of 
God’s  purposes  in  connection  with  this  earth  which  go  beyond 
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an5^hiiig  we  have  yet  seen,  or  will  see  until  Christ  returns 
to  reign? 

Let  me  quote  an  excellent  paragraph  taken  from  the 
work  of  Samuel  Hinds  Wilkinson  entitled  The  Israel  Promises 
and  Their  Fulfillment:  “Preliminaries  are  not  final;  delays 
are  not  diversions;  overflows  are  designed  to  substantiate 
not  to  vitiate;  application  is  not  interpretation;  figure  is  not 
fact ;  a  partial  fulfillment  is  not  a  complete  fulfillment,  though 
it  necessitates  it;  a  rejected  Messiah  is  not  a  glorified  and 
recognized  Messiah;  a  Christ  departing  is  not  a  Christ  re¬ 
turning;  a  condition  of  things  which  is  to  obtain  until  it  is 
replaced  by  another  and  different  condition  of  things,  can¬ 
not  expect  the  second  set  of  conditions  to  run  concurrently 
with  the  first;  a  planting  of  the  people  of  Israel  upon  their 
land  after  which  they  shall  no  more  be  plucked  up  is  of 
necessity  future  since  every  parting  of  the  people  on  the 
land  up  to  now  has  been  followed  by  a  plucking  up  (see 
Amos  9:14,15) ;  setbacks  are  not  stoppages;  tributaries  do  not 
lower,  but  swell  the  main  stream.” 

Our  final  observation  is  this:  The  promises  and  purposes 
of  God  are  more  often  than  not  fulfilled  in  stages.  We  believe 
this  to  be  especially  true  concerning  Israel.  Delays,  setbacks, 
.restraints,  interruptions,  losses  there  may  be,  there  have 
been,  there  are — but  final  failure  of  a  covenant-keeping  God 
—NEVER! 

Isaiah  writes  of  the  day  when  “Israel  shall  blossom  and 
bud,  and  fill  the  face  of  all  the  world  with  fruit”  (27:6).  This 
will  be  the  effect  upon  the  nations  when  Jacob  walks  in  the 
light  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  Himself  reigns  gloriously 
before  His  ancients.  Jerusalem,  the  Christocratic  center  of 
the  future — no  longer  “desolate”  as  now — ^becomes  the  object 
of  attraction  for  the  world,  and  the  nations  are  drawn  to 
her  like  a  magnet.  Tired  of  her  own  ways,  and  sick  of  her 
own  paths,  people  and  statesmen  alike,  yea,  “all  nations”  will 
seek  to  know  the  ways  of  Christ  the  King,  Whose  kingdom 
has  finally  come  upon  earth.  i 
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THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  TYPES 

By  Donald  K.  Campbell,  Th.D. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  agreement  among  conservative 
Bible  students  that  typology  is  worthy  of  investigation  as  an 
area  of  Scriptural  truth.  It  has,  in  fact,  both  value  and  val¬ 
idity.  A  chief  value  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  knowledge 
of  typology  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  book  of  Hebrews  is  a  case  in 
point;  for  its  very  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that  Christ,  the 
substance  or  antitype,  is  better  than  the  shadows  or  types. 
Habershon  aptly  comments,  “The  Bible  may  be  compared  to 
those  beautifully  illustrated  volumes  so  often  published  with 
a  number  of  engravings  of  choice  pictures  at  the  beginning, 
follow’ed  by  chapters  of  letterpress  describing  them,  giving 
their  history,  or  telling  something  of  the  life  of  the  artist. 
We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  anyone  trying  to  understand 
such  descriptions  without  referring  to  the  pictures  them¬ 
selves;  yet  this  is  how  the  Bible  is  often  treated.”*  Mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  apologetic  value  of  typology.  The 
teleological  character  of  Scripture  is  substantiated  thereby; 
for  the  relation  between  type  and  antitype,  as  the  relation 
between  prophecy  and  its  fulfillment,  is  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  divine  design. 

The  validity  of  typology  need  not  be  debated  by  those  who 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  the  Greek  word  Tujiog  from  which  the  word  “type” 
is  desrived  occurs  in  its  noun  form  in  the  New  Testament 
fourteen  times.  While  it  is  true  that  not  all  of  these  references 
bespeak  a  doctrinal  sense,  some  unquestionably  do,  and  these 
establish  beyond  qu^tion  the  legitimacy  of  typology. 

*Ada  R.  Habershon,  The  Study  of  the  Types,  p.  9. 
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THE  PROBLEM 

ConcerninsT  the  value  and  validity  of  typology  there  is, 
then,  virtual  agreement  among  Bible  students.  Disagreement 
arises  over  the  problem  as  to  how  much  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  to  be  regarded  as  typical.  An  easy  solution  to  this  problem 
is  not  to  be  found.  There  are,  however,  two  extremes  that 
should  be  shunned.  The  one  found  early  expression  in  the 
writings  of  certain  of  the  Church  Fathers.  States  Moorehead, 
“Mystery  and  mysticism  were  seen  everywhere,  in  the  cords 
and  pins  of  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  yield  of  herds,  in  the  death 
of  one,  in  the  marriage  of  another,  even  in  the  number  of  fish 
caught  by  the  disciples  on  the  night  the  risen  Saviour  appeared 
to  them — how  much  some  have  tried  to  make  of  that  number, 
163!”*  Unrestrained  typology  of  this  sort  has  continued  to 
the  present  day  with  the  result  that  the  entire  subject  has 
been  brought  into  disrepute  and  conservative  theologians  have 
been  driven  from  the  field.*  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  part 
of  many  there  is  a  complete  neglect  of  typical  truths  or  a 
grudging  recognition  of  a  very  limited  number  of  types.  The 
extreme  of  a  fanciful  typology  that  knows  no  bounds  and 
admits  of  no  regulation  is  to  be  rejected.  So  also  is  the  preju¬ 
dicial  view  that  brings  about  an  undue  contraction  of  the 
typical  element  to  be  set  aside.  It  is  firmly  believed  that  it  is 
possible  to  steer  between  these  hazardous  shoals  and  main¬ 
tain  a  position  that  will  yield  sane  and  spiritual  results  in 
this  much  disputed  area.  In  order  to  achieve  this  end  the 
nature  of  a  type  must  be  clearly  comprehended  and  certain 
principles  or  rules  for  their  interpretation  must  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

THE  DEFINITION  OF  A  TYPE 

A  survey  of  definitions  suggested  by  other  authors  will 
help  to  simplify  and  clarify  this  matter.  Frey  declares,  “Scrip¬ 
ture  types  .  .  .  are  the  emblems,  which  were  designed  by  God 
to  represent  and  prefigure  some  great  and  good  things  to 

*W.  G.  Moorehead,  “Types,”  The  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,  V,  3029. 

*L.  S.  Chafer,  Systematic  Theology,  I,  xxx. 
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come.***  Kinne  affirms,  “Types  are  representations  of  absent 
objects  by  sensible  signs  and  tokens.”*  Moorehead  states, 
“Types  are  pictures,  object  lessons,  by  which  God  taught  His 
people  concerning  His  grace  and  saving  power.  The  Mosaic 
system  was  a  sort  of  kindergarten  in  which  God’s  people  were 
trained  in  divine  things,  by  which  also  they  were  led  to  look 
for  better  things  to  come.”*  Harwood  notes,  “A  type  is  a  per¬ 
son,  or  thing  in  the  Bible  which  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
was  designed  to  represent  or  prefigure  some  person,  thing, 
or  event  that  should  appear  in  the  future.”’  Dr.  Chafer  ob¬ 
serves,  “A  type  is  a  divinely  purposed  anticipation  which  illus¬ 
trates  its  antitype.”*  Finally,  this  writer  suggests  that  a  type 
is  an  Old  Testament  institution,  event,  person,  object,  or 
ceremony  which  has  reality  and  purpose  in  Biblical  history, 
but  which  also  by  divine  design  foreshadows  something  yet  to 
be  revealed. 

Some  distinctions  are  in  order.  A  type  is  similar  to  but 
not  the  same  as  prophecy.  Both  point  to  the  future,  but  the 
difference  is  seen  in  the  form  of  prediction.  In  addition  proph¬ 
ecy  is  the  more  specific  and  may  be  used  to  teach  a  doctrine, 
whereas  a  type  should  be  employed  to  illustrate  a  doctrine 
elsewhere  taught.  A  type  also  differs  from  a  symbol.  There 
may  be  in  a  symbol  no  time  reference  of  any  kind  or  it 
may  point  to  the  past,  present,  or  future.  A  type,  on  the  other 
hand,  always  looks  to  the  future,  always  has  an  obvious  pre¬ 
dictive  message.  Finally,  a  type  differs  from  an  allegory. 
Ramm  declares,  “Allegorism  is  the  method  of  interpreting  a 
literacy  text  that  regards  the  literal  sense  as  the  vehicle  for 
a  secondary  more  spiritual  and  more  profound  sense.”*  A 
type  is  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  literal  meaning  of  a 
given  text  of  Scripture.  Springing  from  that  literal  meaning, 
however,  is  a  foreshadowing  of  someone  or  something  yet  to 


*Jo8eph  Frey,  The  Scripture  Types,  I,  13. 

'Aaron  Kinne,  An  Explanation  of  the  Principal  Types  ...  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  p.  11. 

'Moorehead,  loc.  cit.,  V,  3029. 

'Carl  Harwood,  Handbook  of  Bible  Types  and  Symbols,  p.  7. 

•Chafer,  loc.  cit. 

•Bernard  Ramm,  Protestant  Biblical  Interpretation,  p.  21. 
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come.  The  allegory  minimizes  and  often  destroys  the  literal 
and  historical,  “the  milk,”  in  favor  of  the  secondary  sense, 
“the  meat.”  This  method  of  interpretation  is  to  be  avoided  at 
all  costs. 

THE  INTERPRETATION  OP  TYPES 

Many  who  depreciate  and  minimize  typology  do  so  because 
of  the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  an  area  that  by  its  very 
nature  is  vague  and  uncertain.  Some  feel  that  typology  admits 
of  no  definite  or  fixed  rules  that  would  give  direction  and  re¬ 
strain  conjecture.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  seen  that  guid¬ 
ing  principles  can  be  established.  A  brief  historical  survey 
will,  however,  make  more  meaningful  the  listing  of  such  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Historical  methods.  The  history  of  the  interpretation  of 
types  is  a  record  of  action  and  reaction.  Exaggeration  and 
extravagance  ruled  the  field  of  typology  for  many  centuries. 
The  early  Church  Fathers,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  Syrian  School  at  Antioch,  were  largely  devotees  of  the 
allegorical  method  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  This 
involved  as  a  concomitant  factor  an  extremism  in  typology. 
The  same  criticism  must  be  leveled  at  the  scholasticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  Reformation,  in  the  train  of  the  Syrian  School, 
brought  a  reaction  against  allegorism  in  favor  of  the  literal 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  Reformers  were  conservative 
in  their  typology  although  they  did  not  give  much  attention 
to  the  subject. 

The  Cocceian  school  of  the  seventeenth  century  reacted 
against  the  Reformation  in  favor  of  a  fanciful  typology. 
Cocceius  evidently  believed  that  every  event  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  history  which  had  a  formal  resemblance  to  something 
in  the  New  Testament  was  to  be  regarded  as  typical.'*  Con¬ 
cerning  this  school  Fairbairn  affirms,  “It  had  no  essential 
principles  or  fixed  rules  by  which  to  guide  its  interpretations 
.  .  .  left  room  on  every  hand  for  arbitrariness  and  caprice  to 

‘•Patrick  Fairbairn,  The  TypoUgf  of  Scri^ure,  I,  10. 
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enter.  It  was  this,  perhaps,  more  than  an5rthing:  else,  which 
tended  to  bring  typical  interpretations  into  disrepute.”" 

A  reaction  was  inevitable  and  it  came  in  the  same  century 
by  the  hand  of  rationalizing  theologians  who  explained  typ¬ 
ology  away  entirely  by  the  princple  of  accommodation.  New 
Testament  writers,  they  said,  merely  included  typical  refer¬ 
ences  as  an  accommodation  to  the  prejudice  and  ignorance  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

Again  reaction  came,  and  this  time  in  the  Hutchinsonian 
school  of  England,  which  brought  a  return  to  extremism. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  middle  ground. 

The  controversy  was  not  settled.  Bishop  Marsh  of  England 
(1757-1939)  enunciated  at  this  point  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Marsh’s  Principle.  Briefly  stated  this  principle  is, 
“That  nothing  is  to  be  regarded  as  typical  unless  the  New 
Testament  declares  it  to  be  so.”  Because  of  its  simplicity  and 
authoritative  nature,  and  due  to  the  checkered  history  of 
typical  interpretation,  this  principle  has  had  a  host  of  fol¬ 
lowers.  Patrick  Fairbairn,  author  of  the  classical  volume. 
The  Typology  of  Scripture,  did  not  however,  number  himself 
among  them.  Sharply  criticizing  Marsh’s  Principle  as  an  un¬ 
warranted  restriction  on  the  field  of  typology,  he  states  the 
belief  that  material  error  can  be  avoided  in  this  difficult 
area  by  an  investigation  of  Scripture  according  to  certain 
well-defined  principles  or  rules  of  interpretation.  To  such  we 
now  turn. 

Guiding  principles.  These  principles  relate  chiefly  to  the 
identification  but  also  to  the  exposition  of  types. 

Firstly,  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  a  type  must 
be  a  divine  designation.  “Only  God  can  make  types.”"  But 
how  is  the  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ  to  know  if  God  has  or¬ 
dained  a  particular  event,  person,  or  institution  a  type  of 
something  yet  to  come?  Should  Marsh’s  Principle  be  followed? 
It  would  seem  not,  for  as  Fairbairn"  astutely  rejoins,  that 
principle  would  assume  that  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament 

^*Ibid..  1,  13-14. 

’*Moorehead,  he.  cit. 

'*Fairbairn,  op.  cit.,  I,  22-23. 
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were  exhausted  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  whereas  the 
truth  appears  to  be  that  those  affirmed  in  the  New  Testament 
are  only  samples  taken  from  a  storehouse  where  still  others 
are  to  be  found.  Otherwise  the  New  Testament  use  of  types 
would  appear  to  be  quite  arbitrary.  A  very  commendable  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  by  Joseph  Frey**  to  the  effect  that  a  t3rpe 
could  be  identified  as  designed  by  God  when  there  is  express 
Scripture  so  to  indicate;  when  there  is  an  interchange  of 
name;  where  there  is  an  evident  and  manifest  analogy.  In 
the  first  instance,  then,  Adam  is  specifically  said  to  be  a  type 
of  Christ  in  Romans  5:14;  in  the  second  instance,  Christ  is 
referred  to  by  the  name  Passover  in  1  Corinthians  5 :7 ;  in  the 
third  instance,  Joseph  may  be  considered  a  type  of  Christ 
though  Scripture  nowhere  calls  him  such,  because  there  is  an 
evident  analogy  between  his  life  and  Christ’s  earthly  life. 

Secondly,  due  recognition  should  be  given  to  the  historical 
place  and  purpose  of  the  event,  personage,  or  institution  under 
discussion  before  typical  elements  are  presented.  This  is  es¬ 
sential,  for  if  the  teacher  of  the  Scriptures  ignores  the  his¬ 
torical  element,  he  is  in  effect  allegorizing,  that  is,  seeking  a 
deeper  sense  in  the  text  on  the  ground  that  the  natural  his¬ 
torical  sense  is  unsatisfactory  or  inadequate.  Origen,  of  course, 
went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  many  things  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  were  mythical  and  fabulous,  existing  only  to  portray 
the  deeper  and  spiritual  truths.  The  type,  however,  differs 
from  the  allegory,  since  it  involves  an  affirmation  of  the 
reality  of  the  historical.  In  order  to  be  hermeneutically  cor¬ 
rect  and  to  escape  the  charge  of  allegorizing  due  appraisal 
must  be  made  of  the  historical  framework  of  a  given  tsrpe. 

Thirdly,  the  local  setting  of  the  type  should  be  carefully 
considered  as  it  must  properly  form  the  basis  of  its  typical 
meaning.  This  is  but  an  extension  of  the  previous  principle. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  typical  item  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  end  to  serve  in  olden  times,  and  that  end,  so  far  from 
beclouding  its  typical  character,  becomes  the  key  to  its  mean¬ 
ing  as  a  type.  There  must  then  be  a  unity  between  type  and 

‘‘Joseph  Frey,  op.  cit.,  I,  24. 
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antitype ;  there  must  be  a  common  principle  binding  them  to¬ 
gether.  A  lack  of  adherence  to  this  principle  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  defects  in  works  on  typology.  One  writer,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  made  the  stone  Jacob  used  for  a  pillow  at  Bethel 
a  type  of  Christ  the  foundation  stone  of  the  church.  Quite  ap¬ 
parently  little  consideration  was  given  to  the  local  setting 
concerning  Jacob’s  stone.  There  is  in  this  instance  no  unity 
between  type  and  antitype,  no  common  principle  binding  them 
together. 

Fourthly,  it  should  be  observed  that  a  type  presents  a  gen¬ 
eral  though  genuine  resemblance  of  its  antitype.  By  their 
very  nature  types  are  only  signs  and  shadows,  consequently 
details  should  not  generally  be  pressed  for  typical  meaning. 
The  life  of  Moses  may  serve  as  an  illustration  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  The  New  Testament  clearly  vouches  for  the  fact  that 
Moses  was  a  type  of  Christ  in  that  he  was  a  deliverer,  a 
prophet,  an  advocate,  and  a  lawgiver.  It  certainly  would  not 
be  within  the  bounds  of  good  sense,  however,  to  insist  that 
all  of  the  details  of  Moses’  life  and  ministry  were  typical. 
Again,  the  Book  of  Hebrews  assumes  that  the  priests  of  the 
Old  Testament  prefigured  Jesus  Christ  in  His  priestly  work, 
but  it  is  quick  to  point  out  that  this  did  not  include  every 
phase  of  the  priestly  ministry.  “For  such  an  high  priest  be¬ 
came  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sin¬ 
ners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens;  who  needeth  not 
daily  as  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for  his 
own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people’s ;  for  this  he  did  once,  when 
he  offered  up  himself’  (Heb.  7:26-27).  What  has  been  stated 
regarding  typical  persons  will  apply  to  typical  events,  objects, 
institutions,  and  ceremonies  as  well.  Lockhart  phrases  the 
principle  thus,  “All  points  of  analogy  between  a  type  and  its 
antitype  which  are  real  and  important  should  be  interpreted 
typically,  and  no  others.”'* 

Fifthly,  nothing  of  a  forbidden  or  sinful  nature  should  be 
regarded  as  a  type  of  that  which  is  inherently  good.  As  an 
illustration,  Jacob’s  deception  of  his  father  Isaac  in  order  to 
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receive  the  blessing  may  be  considered.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Jacob  receiving  the  blessing  in  the  garments  of  Esau 
typifies  the  believer  receiving  the  blessing  of  God  in  the 
garments  of  Christ.  Fairbalm  exclaims  concerning  such  a 
view,  “What  a  confounding  of  things  that  differ!  The  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  profane  Esau  made  to  image  the  spotless  right¬ 
eousness  of  Jesus!  And  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  one  by 
Jacob,  viewed  as  representing  the  believer’s  simple  and  con¬ 
fiding  trust  in  the  other!’”*  Even  more  reprehensible  is  the 
statement  of  another  writer  on  typology  which  makes  Samson 
and  the  harlot  of  Gaza  a  type  of  Christ  and  Israel  in  the 
tribulation. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  legitimate  typology  can 
and  will  enrich  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  If  the  student  of 
typology  will  then  allow  his  investigations  to  be  guided  by 
such  simple  principles  as  those  discussed  above,  he  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  helped  in  reaching  sane  and  not  sordid  conclu¬ 
sions  in  this  field  of  study.  Indeed,  he  will  be  a  “workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed”  for  he  will  be  “rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth”  (2  Tim.  2:15). 

Dallas,  Texas 


"Fairbairn,  o/.  cit.,  I,  142-43. 
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HOLMER’S  EXISTENTIAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  DEITY 

OF  CHRIST 

Dr.  Holmer  would  not  wish  to  be  classed  per  se  with  the 
existentialists,  but  as  I  analyze  his  interpretation  of  the  deity 
of  Christ  it  impresses  me  as  an  existential  solution  to  the 
Christological  problem.  Holmer  is  a  careful,  analytic,  and 
able  writer,  and  has  set  forth  his  position  in  a  very  thought¬ 
ful  manner.' 

He  commences  his  exposition  by  asking  how  Christ  can 
be  made  contemporary  for  faith  today.*  How  can  a  historical 
person  be  a  present  religious  reality?  He  examines  and  rejects 
three  positions.  First,  he  rejects  Tolstoi’s  idea  that  it  is  the 
teaching  of  Christ  with  which  we  are  contemporary.  With  the 
rejection  of  Tolstoi  there  must  follow  for  Holmer  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  modernistic  interpretation  of  the  contem¬ 
poraneity  of  Christ.  Second  he  rejects  the  interpretation  of 
the  supernaturalists  and  with  them,  thirdly,  those  who  make 
Christ  contemporary  through  metaphysical  interpretation, 
i.e.,  through  setting  Christ  forth  in  terms  of  the  Nicean  or 
Chalcedonian  creeds  although  Holmer  does  not  so  name  them. 
The  history  of  modern  philosophy  has  demonstrated  to  Hol- 
mer’s  satisfaction  that  the  appeal  to  either  the  supernatural 
or  the  metaphysical  is  no  longer  defensible. 

If  these  three  approaches  to  the  contemporaneity  of  Christ 
(and  it  is  a  weakness  of  the  essay  that  Holmer  does  not  adhere 


'Paul  L.  Holmer,  “Philosophical  Criticism  and  Christology,”  The  Journal 
of  Religion,  34:88-100,  April  1954. 

'Being  contemporary  with  Christ  (Gleichzeitigkeit)  is  a  theme  found  in 
Kierkegaard.  Holmer  is  one  of  our  ablest  Kierkegaardian  scholars. 
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closely  to  this  theme)  are  to  be  rejected,  we  are  not  at  a  loss; 
for  we  may  turn  to  the  present  analytic  school  in  philosophy. 
Although  Holmer  is  not  too  happy  about  this  alternative,  it 
appears  to  be  to  him  the  only  possible  point  of  departure  in 
view  of  the  collapse  of  traditional  methodology  in  philosophy. 
The  modern  analytic  school  is  the  more  general  philosophical 
school  growing  out  of  the  Vienna  Circle  and  its  allied  schools 
of  logical  positivism,  logical  empiricism,  and  scientific  em¬ 
piricism.  It  seeks  to  do  away  with  metaphysics  (at  least  on 
paper)  and  to  engage  in  the  linguistic,  logical,  and  empirical 
analyses  of  sentences. 

Holmer  maintaines  that  the  analysis-school  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  describe  actualities  but  possibilities.  That  is,  it  does 
not  intend  to  be  metaphysical  (actuality),  but  descriptive 
(possibility).  It  does  not  affirm:  “There  is  an  atom.”  Rather 
it  takes  this  sentence  and  analyzes  it  logically,  linguistically, 
and  empirically.  Logically  it  is  a  statement  in  the  form  of 
an  existential  sentence.  Linguistically  it  is  a  thing-sentence, 
and  empirically  it  must  eventually  refer  to  such-and-such 
data,  and  such-and-such  experiments. 

Possibilities,  to  continue  with  Holmer’s  close-knit  argu¬ 
mentation,  are  derived  from  experience.  They  are  psycho¬ 
logically  given  and  are  not  emergents  from  the  eternal  order  of 
things.  Among  the  possibilities  given  are  ethical  possibilities. 
These  possibilities  are  always  in  the  plural  and  we  handle 
them  by  (i)  examining  them  and  then  (ii)  deciding  for  one 
and  so  actualizing  it.  Decision  (Entscheidung)  is  the  only 
way  to  actualize  a  possibility. 

In  reading  the  four  Gospels  I  find  Jesus  Christ  as  a  possi¬ 
bility.  In  truth,  he  is  set  forth  as  an  eteirnal  possibility.  Upon 
(i)  analysis  I  hear  out  the  full  intent  and  meaning  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  through  (ii)  decision  I  actualize  the  possibility  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  then  my  contemporary,  or  perhaps 
better,  I  am  his,  and  he  is  God  for  me.  What  cannot  be  re¬ 
solved  metaphysically  (appeal  to  the  creeds)  or  supernaturally 
(appeal  to  the  miracles)  can  be  resolved  by  actualizing  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  i.e.,  through  existential  decision.  The  fact  that  the 
deity  of  Christ  is  only  open  to  those  who  have  made  decision 
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does  not  mean  that  this  is  subjectivism,  nor  can  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  now  turn  around  and  prove  the  deity  of  Christ. 
Decision  does  not  mean  subjectivism;  and  to  resort  to  proof 
is  to  fall  back  on  what  has  previously  been  demonstrated  to  be 
ineffectual.  We  simply  must  rest  our  Christology  at  the  i)oint 
of  decision. 

Holmer  believes  that  serious  problems  are  avoided  by 
this  approach  and  that  excellent  dividends  accrue.  Holmer 
affirms  that  we  are  freed  from  the  nest  of  problems  that  the 
supernaturalistic  and  metaphysical  approach  brings  to  us, 
and  that  we  recover  the  existential  validity  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  faith.  The  deity  of  Christ  is  then  known  through  exist¬ 
ential  decision  and  Christ  is  God  only  to  those  who  have  made 
this  possibility  an  actuality. 

ALLEN’S  EXISTENTIAL  INTERPRETATION  OP  THE  RESURRECTION 

E.  L.  Allen  has  written  for  us  an  entire  article  on  the 
existential  interpretation  of  doctrine.*  He  sets  forth  simply  and 
directly  the  thesis  that  Christian  doctrines  are  to  be  existen¬ 
tially  interpreted  and  understood,  and  then  illustrates  his 
thesis  with  the  doctrines  of  creation,  providence,  the  resur¬ 
rection,  and  God. 

Allen  rejects  the  orthodox  treatment  of  doctrine,  because 
doctrines  are  treated  abstractly  or  speculatively,  and  are 
intellectualistic  theses  which  fail  to  transform  the  man  who 
believes  them.  The  existential  criteria  of  theological  state¬ 
ments  are:  (i)  In  that  the  original  truth  was  the  result  of  an 
encounter,  a  meeting  with  God,  an  existential  experience  if 
you  please,  the  truth  must  retain  some  of  this  element  for 
those  who  believe  it  now;  and  (ii)  that  theological  statements 
intend  to  transform  life,  and  therefore  belief  in  them  involves 
the  intended  transformation.  We  shall  consider  the  resur¬ 
rection  as  representative  of  Allen’s  existential  treatment  of 
doctrines. 

To  deal  with  the  documentary  evidence  and  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  resurrection  is  to  put  the  cart  before  the 

*E.  L  Allen,  “A  Theology  of  Involyement,”  Theology  Today,  11:179-188, 
July,  1954.  Please  note  that  Allen  argues  propositionally  and  not  existen¬ 
tially  in  this  article. 
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horse.  The  cart  is  the  historical  claim  that  the  resurrection 
is  true;  the  horse  is  my  existential  understanding  of  the  res¬ 
urrection.  Thus  any  apologetic  built  around  the  resurrection 
is  futile.  The  resurrection  does  not  intend  to  be  some  “objec¬ 
tive”  or  “historical”  fact,  some  supernatural  visitation  which 
stuns  us  into  faith.  The  resurrection  existentially  understood 
means  that  Christ  is  a  living  Person  who  enters  into  my  expe¬ 
rience.  “I  believe  in  the  resurrection  as  I  enter  each  situation 
with  the  faith  that  Christ  is  there  to  share  it  with  me.”*  Note 
here  what  believing  the  resurrection  means.  It  means  an 
existential  response  to  the  resurrection  in  terms  of  my  present 
experience.  Or  as  Allen  puts  it:  “The  New  Testament  calls 
us  to  reproduce  in  daily  life  that  rhythm  of  death  and  resur¬ 
rection,  so  that  whatever  the  calender  may  show,  it  is  always 
Good  Friday  and  always  Easter  Day.”* 

To  assert:  “I  believe  as  a  matter  of  record  and  fact  that 
God  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead,”  is  not  religious  faith  ac¬ 
cording  to  Allen.  To  believe  in  the  resurrection  means  that 
we  existentially  believe  in  it  which  means  there  must  be  an 
existential  character  to  our  life.  To  existentially  believe  in 
the  resurrection  means  that  you  live  every  day  with  the 
sense  that  Christ  shares  your  experience,  that  you  existen¬ 
tially  make  every  day  a  Good  Friday  and  Easter.  This  is 
the  true  faith  in  the  resurrection. 

BULTMANN’S  EXISTENTIAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

The  major  theological  controversy  of  Germany  since  1961 
has  been  concerned  with  Rudolph  Bultmann’s  essay,  “The 
Problem  of  Demythologizing  of  the  New  Testament  Preach¬ 
ing.”*  Bultmann,  an  outstanding  New  Testament  scholar, 
proposes  a  radical  treatment  of  the  New  Testament.  He  claims 
that  the  framework  of  the  New  Testament  is  made  up  of 
mythical  elements  derived  from  Jewish  apocalypticism  and 

*Ibid.,  p.  185.  Allen  would  not  say  that  the  existential  interpretation  of  the 
resurrection  denies  its  historicity. 

*Loc.  cit. 

'This  is  translated  in  H.  W.  Bartsch  and  R.  H.  Fuller,  Kerygma  and 
Myth:  A  Theological  Debate  (1953)  which  also  contains  outstanding 
essays  in  criticism  of  Bultmann  plus  a  bibliography. 
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Gnostic  redemption  myths.  He  singles  out  at  least  eleven  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  New  Testament  as  being  mythical,  (i)  The  New 
Testament  cosmology  of  three  stories — heaven,  earth,  hell; 
(ii)  the  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament — especially  the 
second  coming;  (iii)  good  and  evil  spirits  which  influence 
men;  (iv)  miracles;  (v)  New  Testament  anthropology;  (vi) 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  which  apparently 
teaches  that  the  Spirit  is  some  soirt  of  heavenly  substance; 
(vii)  the  sacramentalism  of  the  New  Testament;  (viii)  death 
as  a  punishment  for  sin;  (ix)  the  atonement;  (x)  the  resurrec¬ 
tion;  and  (xi)  original  sin. 

Bultmann’s  language  is  strong,  e.g.,  when  he  says  that 
the  atonement  is  a  “hotch-potch  of  sacrificial  and  juridical 
analogies,”’  and  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  “sub- 
ethical,  irrational,  and  absurd.”* 

The  gospel  as  it  is  contained  on  the  surface  of  the  New 
Testament  is  therefore  impossible  of  belief  by  modern  man 
who  is  informed  of  the  findings  of  modern  science.  No 
patch-up  job  can  be  made.  We  cannot  pick  and  chose  among 
the  mythical  elements.  AU  is  mythical. 

This  is  no  advance  over  liberalism  and  this  Bultmann 
knows.  But  the  liberal  reasoned  that  if  the  record  were 
mythical,  the  inner  message  of  the  myth  was  also  objection¬ 
able.  Here  it  is  that  Bultmann  parts  company  with  the  liberal 
and  maintains  that  within  the  myths  is  a  kerygma,  and  to 
recover  it  we  must  demythologize  the  m5d;hs.  To  demythologize 
is  (i)  to  set  forth  the  mythical  character  of  the  record,  and 
then  (ii)  to  interpret  the  essentially  religious  meaning  of  the 
myth  by  giving  this  meaning  an  existential  interpretation. 

Bultmann  believes  that  the  philosophy  of  existentialism  is 
the  true  philosophy  in  form  or  pattern  or  structure  but  it 
misses  the  mark  as  far  as  content  is  concerned.  The  true 
content  may  be  supplied  by  the  kergyma  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  which  is  obtained  by  demythologizing  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Thus  by  an  existential  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 


'tbid.,  p,  35. 
'Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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ment  we  get  the  content  to  fill  up  our  existential  pattern  ob¬ 
tained  from  existential  philosophy. 

The  first  illustration  given  to  us  by  Bultmann  is  the  event 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  life  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels  with  Christ’s 
pre-existence,  virgin  birth,  miracles,  etc.,  is  a  mixture  of  the 
historical  and  the  mythical.  Certainly  all  the  references  to 
Christ  as  divine,  as  virgin  born,  as  performing  miracles,  etc., 
are  not  to  be  taken  literally.  However  these  mythical  elements 
,  are  a  means  of  presenting  the  meaning  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
ilis  life.  We  can  dispense  with  the  myth  and  latch  on  to  the 
meaning.  What  is  the  meaning? 

Man  in  sin  lives  an  unauthentic  religious  life.  In  fact  sin 
means  unauthentic  living — existence  without  spiritual  life. 
It  means  settling  for  a  toy,  an  aesthetic  delight,  a  passion  or 
an  ambition,  and  not  life  before  God.  The  Christ  event  means 
that  although  in  my  own  power  I  cannot  lead  the  authentic 
life,  *‘God  steps  in  and  acts  ...  on  man’s  behalf.”*  God  has 
acted  for  man,  and  now  man  may  become  a  new  man.  The 
event  of  Jesus  Christ  is  this  proclamation  and  revelation  of 
the  love  of  God.  “The  Word  was  made  fiesh,”  expresses  the 
fact  that  a  new  religious  existence  is  possible;  the  authentic 
life  in  faith  is  possible ;  the  love  of  God  may  be  realized. 

Second,  Bultmann  deals  with  the  cross.  The  cross  as  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament  is  certainly  mythical.  Existen¬ 
tially  the  cross  is  “the  judgment  of  ourselves  as  fallen  crea¬ 
tures  enslaved  to  the  powers  of  the  ‘world.’  ”‘*  The  existential 
meaning  of  the  cross  is  to  “undergo  cruxifixion  with  him.”‘* 
The  cross  is  not  an  event  of  the  past,  but  an  ever-present 
reality.  It  is  the  crucifixion  of  our  affections,  our  lusts,  and  our 
natural  dread  for  suffering.  We  are  not  to  be  concerned  with 
a  historical  Good  Friday  for  every  day  is  Good  Friday. 

EVALUATION 

The  intention  of  the  existential  interpretation  is  certainly 
valid.  That  intention  is  to  insure  that  religious  truth  is  religi- 

*Ibid.,  p.  31. 
p.  36. 
cit. 
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ously  received.  It  is  supposedly  possible  in  orthodoxy  to  believe 
a  theological  truth  without  any  genuine  change  of  the  mode 
of  one’s  existence.  But  if  a  doctrine  is  existentially  framed, 
then  a  person  cannot  believe  it  without  a  change  in  that 
person’s  mode  of  religious  existence.  If  orthodoxy  has  not 
been  careful  in  maintaining  the  vital,  spiritual  and  life-trans¬ 
forming  character  of  its  doctrines,  then  it  is  rightly  exposed 
to  such  a  sharp  attack. 

A  further  value  of  the  existential  position  is  that  it  in¬ 
sures  that  every  generation  must  revitalize  its  faith.  One  of 
the  perpetual  diseases  of  orthodoxy  is  that  the  vitality  of  one 
generation  degenerates  into  a  sterile  orthodoxy  in  the  next. 
Oftentimes  orthodoxy  is  held  in  unorthodox  spirit.  Sometimes 
orthodoxy,  in  becoming  excessively  concerned  with  creedalism, 
breeds  it  opposite,  e.g.,  deism  and  modernism.  The  existen¬ 
tialist  platform  would  at  least  prima  facie  seem  to  have  the 
medicine  to  cure  this  disease.  It  would  see  to  it  that  every 
generation  received  its  doctrinal  faith  vitally  and  spiritually. 

Certainly  we  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  ward  off  intel- 
lectualism  (the  assent  to  creed  with  no  change  of  mode  of 
religious  existence),  creedalism,  and  mere  theological  tradi¬ 
tionalism.  If  orthodoxy  rejects  the  existentialists’  medicine 
it  must  provide  a  curative  of  its  own.'* 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  helpful  in  awakening 
orthodoxy  to  the  above  mentioned  dangers,  there  are  some 
serious  problems  conected  with  the  existentialist  interpre¬ 
tation  of  doctrine. 

(i)  In  that  existentialist  interpretation  emphasizes  the  nec¬ 
essity  that  every  doctrine  should  have  an  existential  element, 
existential  interpretation  tends  to  minimize  the  historical. 
Saving  history  degenerates  into  myth  history,  which  is  not 
history  at  all.  Thus  we  may  have  the  religious  equivalent  of 
the  fall  without  the  historical  event  of  the  fall.  The  historical 
record  is  declared  to  be  mythical,  i.e.,  existential  truth  in  his¬ 
torical  garb.  This  presents  us  with  difficulties.  First,  we  can 
perhaps  substitute  extra-biblical  myths  and  get  the  same 

‘’Abraham  Kuyper,  Principles  of  Sacred  Theology,  hat  some  curative  med¬ 
icine  at  tbit  point. 
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religious-existential  results !  Second,  we  may  actually  find  our¬ 
selves  declaring  all  the  great  New  Testament  historical  events 
as  myths,  e.g.,  the  incarnation,  the  curcifixion,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  the  ascension,  ^rtainly  we  need  a  very  precise 
criterion  which  will  make  it  clear  that  neither  of  these  two 
probabilities  may  become  actualities. 

(ii)  In  the  existential  interpretation  of  doctrine  is  the 
danger  to  which  neo-Hegelian  philosophy  of  religion  so 
readily  succumbed.  In  neo-Hegelianism  Christianity  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  system  of  ideas.  Its  historical  nature  was  either 
broken  or  eviscerated.  But  one  thing  Christianity  cannot  be 
and  that  is  a  system  of  religious  ideas  bereft  of  historical  as¬ 
sociations.  If  there  is  the  constant  minimizing  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  in  the  existential  interpretation  of  doctrine,  Christianity 
could  well  degenerate  into  a  system  of  existential  religious 
ideas — ^which  it  practically  has  in  the  position  of  Bultmann. 
When  Christianity  ceases  to  have  genuine  and  necessary  his¬ 
torical  rootage  it  ceases  to  be  Christianity. 

(iii)  There  is  the  danger  that  the  existential  interpretation 
of  doctrine  substitutes  certain  psychological  procedures  for 
the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  true  that  in  any  religion 
we  must  do  a  little  psychological  map-work  indicating  to  a 
person  what  he  must  do  to  make  contact  with  God,  as  it  were. 
Orthodoxy  itself  tells  people  to  be  sincere,  to  repent,  and  to 
trust  not  their  own  wisdom  but  God’s.  But  the  orthodox  have 
insisted  that  that  which  vitalizes  theological  truth  is  the  Spirit 
of  God.  We  sense  a  danger  in  existential  interpretation  of 
doctrine  in  that  it  substitutes  its  own  psychological  trigger- 
pullers  for  the  action  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

(iv)  One  of  Kierkegaard’s  complaints  against  idealism 
was  that  many  different  schools  of  thought  could  find  shelter 
in  it.  Kierkegaard  believed  that  one’s  philosophical  turkey 
afforded  room  for  only  one  stuffing.  So  he  proceeds  to  present 
to  the  world  a  philosophical  turkey  (his  own  interpretation  of 
Christian  existentialism)  which  he  maintained  could  be  prop¬ 
erly  stuffed  by  only  one  religion — Christianity.  But  the  irony 
of  history  is  that  Kierkegaard’s  philosophical  turkey  has  also 
been  stuffed  with  existential  atheism.  Kierkegaard  counted 
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on  a  transcendental  existentialism  only,  but  subsequent  ex¬ 
istentialists  denying  the  transcendental  created  an  atheistic 
existentialism.  Furthermore,  the  types  of  existential  Chris¬ 
tianity  are  multiplying  with  even  a  Catholic  version  so  that 
the  existential  turkey  is  fairly  bursting  with  diverse  Christian 
existentialisms.  This  indicates  that  as  yet  the  existentialists’ 
platform  is  too  subjectivistic  to  supply  us  with  a  true  prin- 
cipium  for  theological  construction. 

Waco,  Texas 
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MEN  WHO  SHAPE  BELIEF.  By 

David  Wesley  Soper.  The  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia, 

1955.  224  pp.  $3.50. 

Constituting  the  second  volume 
in  a  series  on  Major  Voices  in 
American  Theologry,  this  book 
treats  eleven  carefully  selected 
leaders  of  contemporary  thought. 
The  scope  of  the  volume  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  names  of  the  men 
chosen  and  their  characterization 
which  the  author  presents  in  the 
following  order:  James  Luther 
Adams,  a  theology  of  history  and 
hope;  Douglas  V.  Steere,  a  theol¬ 
ogry  of  practical  mysticism;  John  A. 
Mackay,  an  ecumenical  theology; 
Walter  M.  Horton,  a  theology  of 
liberal  classicism;  John  C.  Ben¬ 
nett,  a  theologry  of  social  revolu¬ 
tion;  Wilhelm  Pauck,  a  theology 
of  crisis  and  continuity;  Harris 
Franklin  Rail,  a  theology  of  ra¬ 
tional  faith;  W.  Norman  Pitten>- 
ger,  a  church-centered  theology; 
Louis  Berkhof,  a  theology  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  literalism;  Henry  N.  Wieman, 
a  theologry  of  exclusive  immanence; 
and  Edgar  S.  Brightman,  a  the¬ 
ology  of  theistic  finitism.  The  book 
closes  with  a  glance  at  the  future. 

Dr.  Soper,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Religion  at  Be¬ 
loit  College,  states  his  purpose  and 
plan  in  the  introduction  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “I  have  attempted, 


as  honestly  and  sympathetically  as 
I  can,  to  think  with  each  theolo¬ 
gian  studied,  to  outline  his  life,  and 
to  listen  patiently  and  thoroughly 
to  his  message — to  understand  him 
as  he  understands  himself”  (p.  9). 
While  the  book  showed  that  he 
achieves  this  objective  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  it  is  quite  obvious  to  the 
reader  that  the  summary  and  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  lives  and  writing  of 
the  men  selected  is  definitely  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  modem  lib¬ 
eral  and  there  is  undisguised  an¬ 
tipathy  to  modem  fundamentalism. 
The  first  chapter  featuring  the 
work  of  James  Luther  Adams  de¬ 
scribes  with  obvious  approval  the 
transformation  of  Adams  in  the 
following  description:  “Adams  was 
bom  in  1902,  the  son  of  a  premil- 
lenarian  Baptist  preacher,  other 
worldly  in  theologry  and  not  less 
so  in  life.  One  of  Adams’  earliest 
memories  is  family  prayer  in  the 
midst  of  a  death-dealing  dust 
storm.  The  father  was  a  circuit¬ 
riding  evangelist,  announcing  the 
imminent  Second  Coming  of 
Christ;  young  James  often  went 
along  with  his  violin  to  help  with 
the  hymn  singing.  At  eleven  James 
knew,  and  accepted,  the  plan  of 
salvation  according  to  the  Scofield 
Bible.  He  entered  college  an  en¬ 
thusiast  for  religion,  and  left  an 
enthusiast  against  it”  (p.  16). 

The  author’s  prejudice  against 
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fundamentalist  views  is  easily 
discerned  in  his  treatment  of  Louis 
Berkhof.  Of  Berkhof  he  makes  the 
following  statement:  “Another 
form  of  distortion,  less  familiar 
today  but  still  with  us,  is  biblio- 
latry — the  claim  of  absolute  Bib¬ 
lical  infallibility.  Louis  Berkhof 
specifically  states  that  he  believes 
in  God  only  because  an  infallible 
Bible  tells  him  that  God  exists. 
To  believe  in  the  Bible  first  and 
God  second — is  not  this  idolatry? 
From  this  beginning,  Berkhof 
moves  toward  personal  immortal¬ 
ity,  a  ‘saved’  church,  and  a  mil¬ 
lennial  after-history;  this  world, 
which  God  ‘so  loved,’  means  little 
or  nothing  to  him’’  (p.  162).  Not 
only  is  the  author  slanted  in  his 
treatment  of  Berkhof,  but  he  ap¬ 
parently  is  unaware  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  amillennialism  and 
postmillennialism  and  erroneously 
classifies  Berkhof  as  postmillen- 
nitl. 

Apart  from  these  obvious  de¬ 
fects,  the  volume,  nevertheless, 
provides  a  bird’s-eye  picture  of  the 
selected  representatives.  The  lu¬ 
cidity  of  the  book  has  somewhat 
been  lost  by  the  highly  condensed 
style  of  which  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  is  an  illustration.  “Early 
Christianity,  dominated  by  Agape, 
was  community-forming,  but  in 
subsequent  centuries  Christians 
have  created  pneumatocracy,  theo¬ 
cracy,  absolute  monarchy,  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy,  sectarian  com¬ 
munism,  constitutional  democracy, 
and  democratic  religious  socialism’’ 
(pp.  25-26).  The  volume  as  a  whole 
will  prove  of  some  value  to  those 
who  want  a  survey  of  modern  lib¬ 


eral  theologry. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  DAWN  OF  THE  SCARLET 
AGK  By  Edgar  Ainslie.  The 
Sunday  School  Times  Company, 
Philadelphia,  1954.  150  pp.  $2.00. 

The  contents  of  this  book  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  in  The  Sunday 
School  Times  in  twenty-four  issues 
from  March  13  to  September  4, 
1954.  Because  of  wide-spread  in¬ 
terest  the  articles  have  now  been 
reproduced  in  book  form. 

The  author,  who  is  in  fellowship 
with  the  Plymouth  Brethren  as¬ 
semblies  and  a  frequent  lecturer 
on  Biblical  subjects,  though  tech¬ 
nically  a  layman,  has  performed  a 
fine  service  for  the  Christian  pub¬ 
lic  in  these  practical  studies  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  Following  the 
premillennial  and  pretribulationel 
interpretation,  he  unfolds  the  great 
truths  of  Revelation  in  under¬ 
standable  and  simple  language  and 
makes  the  book  live  before  its 
reader.  He  follows  the  principle 
that  the  Book  of  Revelation  is 
prophetically  future  from  chapter 
four  on  to  the  end,  and  his  doc¬ 
trinal  understanding  of  the  book 
coincides  with  the  usual  dispen- 
sational  interpretation. 

The  book  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  reading  of  laymen  due  to 
its  simplicity  and  forthright  char¬ 
acter.  While  the  author  frequently 
does  not  prove  his  doctrinal  point 
of  view,  it  is  understandable  that 
he  avoids  unnecessary  technicali¬ 
ties.  The  book  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended,  particularly  for  the  lay 
reader. 


J.  F.  Walvoord 
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THE  COMING  PRINCE.  By  Sir 
Robert  Anderson.  Fourteenth 
Edition,  Kregel  Publications, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1954. 
311  pp.  $3.95. 

This  alassic  interpretation  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  dealing  with 
the  prophesy  of  the  ninth  chapter 
in  particular,  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  standard  volume  in  the 
field,  often  quoted,  and  original 
in  its  fresh  exposition  of  Daniel’s 
seventy  weeks.  Many  prophetic 
teachers  have  found  Anderson’s 
chronologry  the  most  satisfactory 
of  many  that  have  been  suggested. 
The  general  treatment  of  the  sev¬ 
entieth  week  of  Daniel  as  yet  fu¬ 
ture  is  cogent  and  convincing.  This 
book  belongs  on  the  shelf  of  every 
pastor  and  la3rman  intelligent  in 
the  study  of  the  prophetic  Word. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

THE  PROPHECIES  OF  DANIEL. 
By  Louis  T.  Talbot.  Van  Kamp- 
en  Press,  Wheaton,  Illinois,  1954. 
234  pp.  $2.50. 

Originally  issued  in  1937,  this 
volume  now  appears  in  its  third 
edition.  Written  for  the  layman  as 
well  as  the  mature  Bible  student, 
the  exposition  of  Daniel  is  faith¬ 
fully  unfolded  in  thirteen  chapters 
following  the  premillennial  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  pivotal  prophetic 
book.  The  book  includes  a  most 
helpful  chart  of  Daniel. 

Dr.  Talbot,  its  author,  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  read  prophetic 
teachers  in  America  whose  radio 
and  public  ministry  is  familiar  to 
thousands.  This  volume  has  cap¬ 
tured  some  of  the  charm  and  ori¬ 
ginality  of  his  pulpit  ministry  and 
will  prove  a  blessing  to  its  readers. 


The  book  is  highly  recommended 
to  all  students  of  the  prophetic 
Word. 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

CANDLES  AT  DUSK.  By  Mar¬ 
garet  Low  Ridley  and  Robert  H. 
Ridley.  Introduction  by  Charles 
C.  Selecman.  Wilkinson  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Dallas,  Texas, 

1954.  64  pp. 

This  is  a  delightful  volume  of 
original  poems  written  by  the 
pastor  and  wife  of  Trinity  Metho¬ 
dist  Church,  Dallas,  Texas.  The 
poems  deal  with  the  practical  and 
spiritual  aspects  of  the  ministry 
beginning  with  “The  Greatest 
Love  Story,’’  and  concluding  with 
“This  Above  All.”  In  the  words  of 
Bishop  Selecman,  “The  reader  will 
discover  in  this  modest  volume  a 
wholesome  treatment  of  many 
lovely  experiences,  rewarding  and 
uplifting  mind  and  soul.” 

J.  F.  Walvoord 

STUDIES  IN  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  HEBREWS.  By  E.  Schuy¬ 
ler  English.  Southern  Bible  Book 
House,  Travelers  Rest,  S.  C. 

1955.  536  pp.  $5.95. 

To  careful  students  of  the  Bible, 
the  Book  of  Hebrews  has  had  a 
special  attraction.  This  series  of 
studies  in  the  epistle,  originally 
appearing  serially  in  Our  Hope, 
1946-1951,  is  presented  with  re¬ 
vision  in  book  form  for  the  first 
time.  The  unusual  capacity  of  the 
author  for  concise  and  clear  ex¬ 
pression,  his  careful  analysis  of 
difficult  passages,  and  his  helps  in 
the  right  places  make  the  book 
an  outstanding  contribution  in  the 
field  of  exegesis. 
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More  than  one  hundred  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  eleventh  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  epistle.  Every  verse  of 
Hebrews  is  treated  in  some  way 
so  that  a  complete  exposition  is 
provided.  While  technicalities  are 
not  avoided,  the  carefully  chosen 
language  of  the  work  is  designed 
to  make  everything  understandable 
to  a  la3mian.  In  this  volume,  Dr. 
English  further  enhances  his  sta¬ 
tus  as  a  reverent  scholar  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  every  particular  he 
is  faithful  to  conservative  Bibli¬ 
cal  theology.  The  work  is  highly 
recommended  to  all  Bible-believing 
students  of  the  Word. 

J.  P.  Walvoord 

RELIGION  AND  MORAL  LIFK 

By  A.  Campbell  Garnett.  The 

Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York. 

1965.  223  pp.  $3.50. 

Written  by  the  Professor  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  this  volume  finds  its 
place  in  the  left  wing  of  contem¬ 
porary  liberalism.  The  thesis  of 
the  author  is  that  religion  and 
morality  are  properly  linked  with 
a  belief  in  a  personal  God.  He  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  morality  without 
religion  is  hollow  and  that  hu¬ 
manism  is  Inadequate. 

PacinfT  the  problem  of  justify¬ 
ing  faith  in  God,  the  author  finds 
the  conscience  as  the  seat  of  faith 
rather  than  reason  alone.  While 
insisting  on  a  supramundane,  per¬ 
sonal  God,  the  writer  eliminates 
the  supernatural  as  equivalent  to 
magic  and  divorces  faith  from  tra¬ 
dition*.  He  particularly  decries  the 
“Blight  of  Punative  Theology," 
“Legalistic  Ethics  and  Vicarious 


Punishment,"  and  the  idea  of 
supernatural  revelation.  He  calls 
substitutionary  atonement  “un¬ 
ethical."  Considerable  attention  is 
gdven  the  point  of  view  advanced 
by  Brunner,  which  the  author  op¬ 
poses. 

While  his  premises  as  well  as 
his  conclusions  are  unacceptable  to 
a  genuine  conservative  in  theology, 
the  volume  justifies  a  careful  read¬ 
ing.  In  essence,  it  presents  theis- 
tic  personalism  as  the  proper 
theological  and  philosophical  an¬ 
swer  to  quest  for  a  definition  of 
religious  faith  and  a  ground  for 
morals. 

J.  P.  Walvoord 

THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  KING¬ 
DOM.  By  George  Johnston.  The 

Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia, 

1964.  222  pp.  $2.60. 

This  book  by  the  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis,  Emmanuel  College  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada,  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  is  in  his 
own  words  an  attempt  “to  tell 
anew  the  story  that  is  contained  in 
the  New  Testament."  It  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  gospel 
writers  “were  not  concerned  to 
give  exact  details  and  verbatim  re¬ 
ports."  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a 
mere  man  who  after  hearing  John 
the  Baptist  and  seeking:  baptism 
from  his  became  aware  that  He 
was  to  be  the  Messiah.  The  author 
explains  many  of  the  miracles  in 
natural  terms  (e.g.  the  walking 
on  the  water,  p.  76,  and  the  trans¬ 
figuration,  p.  86),  and  Pentecost  is 
explained  as  the  day  when  the  dis¬ 
ciples  saw  themselves  “afresh  as 
the  company  of  men  and  women 
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who  were  bound  together  by  the 
supernatural  love  of  God”  (p.  131). 
The  fortunes  of  the  young  church 
are  traced  throughout  the  New 
Testament  epistles,  and  the  book 
ends  with  the  words  of  the  triumph 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  Revelation. 

Obviously  from  what  has  been 
described  the  author's  theological 
position  evidently  does  not  include 
a  strong  belief  in  the  supernatural, 
nor  in  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  nor  in  the  authority  of  the 
Word.  One  must  admit  that  his 
style  is  refreshing  and  the  story 
is  told  in  what  is  often  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  manner;  but,  alas,  how  can  it 
be  much  more  than  a  human  story 
for  such  a  person?  And  if  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  natural  thing, 
what  meaning  does  it  really  have? 
Jesus  Himself  was  either  deceived 
or  a  deceiver,  and  no  kingdom  will 
conquer  anything  if  not  built  on 
absolute  and  inerrant  truth.  If  the 
disciples  imagined  certain  things  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  how  can*  we  be 
sure  that  the  whole  thing  is  not 
the  product  of  imagination?  One 
can  never  take  the  compromising 
theological  view  that  the  author 
does  and  logically  arrive  at  the 
conclusions  he  does.  And  one  fears 
too  that  the  proclamation  of  such 
views  may  lead  God’s  children 
astray.  At  best,  the  book  only 
gives  an  “uncertain  sound.” 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Maurice  Goguel.  The  Mac- 

millian  Company,  New  York, 

1953.  558  pp.  $7.50. 

This  book  by  a  leading  French 
liberal  scholar  is  an  attempt  to 


explain  how  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
developed  into  the  form  of  Greek 
theology  in  evidence  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  century.  This  is  done  on  this 
procedural  premise  stated  by  the 
author:  “When  we  come  to  the 
history  of  religions  or  of  one  parti¬ 
cular  religion,  we  must  not  aban¬ 
don  the  rigorous  standard  of  his¬ 
torical  criticism  in  order  to  square 
the  result  of  research  with  the 
postulate  of  this  or  that  theology; 
history  is  absolutely  free  from  any 
positive  or  negative  theology  and 
must  remain  so.”  (pp.  10-11). 

The  author’s  approach  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  divisions  of  the  book: 
viz.,  the  creation  of  a  new  object  of 
religious  devotion;  the  failure  of 
Christianity  to  develop  in  the 
framework  of  Judiasm;  the  devel¬ 
opment  within*  the  framework  of 
Hellenism;  the  stabilization  of  the 
Christian  movement  and  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  its  doctrine;  the  reac¬ 
tions  provided  by  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel.  Obviously  from  such 
an  approach  it  is  evident  that  the 
author  does  not  believe  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  that  which  was  preached 
by  Jesus  (cf.  p.  5).  It  was  rather 
a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
followers  of  Christ  that  He  had 
overcome  death  and  been  exalted 
to  the  right  hand  of  God. 

The  resurrection  appearances  of 
Christ  were  entirely  psychologrical, 
being  miracles  of  faith  and  not 
biology.  The  canonical  records  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  are  simply  re¬ 
mains  of  historical  facts  after  they 
had  been  censored  to  conform  with 
the  faith  of  the  early  church, 
which,  according  to  the  author, 
was  different  from  the  faith  of 
Jesus.  Quite  clearly  the  approach 
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of  the  book  is  completely  critical 
which  leaves  one  empty  and  won^ 
dering:  why  bother  with  Christian¬ 
ity  if  it  is  based  on  falsehoods 
however  pious  they  may  be. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HOLT 
SCRIPTURE  RESPECTING 
THE  ATONEMENT.  By  Thomas 
J.  Crawford.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1954. 
638  pp.  $4.00 

Here  is  a  Baker  reprint  of  a 
standard  work  on  the  atonement 
by  a  Scottish  theologian.  Part  I 
contains  a  complete  inductive 
study  of  all  the  New  Testament 
passages  on  the  death  of  Christ. 
Part  II  deals  with  Old  Testament 
teaching.  Part  III  is  a  refutation 
of  various  erroneous  theories  of 
the  atonement,  and  Part  IV  an¬ 
swers  certain  basic  objections  to 
the  doctrine. 

The  inductive  study  of  the  New 
Testament  is  thorough  and  out¬ 
standing.  Especially  good  is  the 
treatment  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  prepositions  anti  and  hnper. 
Professor  Crawford  understood 
that  reconciliation  involved  both 
God  and  man  and  seems  to  exhibit 
some  confusion  between  reconcil¬ 
iation  and  propitiation.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  and 
their  efficacy  is  very  helpful,  and 
his  view  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
in  relation  to  the  plan  of  God  is  in 
good  balance.  Anyone  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  serious  study  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  will  surely  want  to  consult 
this  volume  on  many  points. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 


ALEXANDRIAN  CHRISTIAN- 
ITT.  Edited  by  John  Ernest  Leo¬ 
nard  Oulton  and  Henry  Chad¬ 
wick.  The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1954.  475  pp.  $5.00. 

This  is  volume  two  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-six  volume  Lilwary  of  Christian 
Classics  and  presents  translations 
of  selected  portions  of  the  works 
of  Clement  and  Origen.  The  intro¬ 
ductions  are  especially  helpful  and 
furnish  welcome  guidance  into  the 
thought  of  the  writers.  Most  of  the 
material  in  this  volume  is  trans¬ 
lated  and  made  available  in  Eng¬ 
lish  for  the  first  time.  The  series, 
which  includes  works  up  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
selective,  is  meeting  a  need  for  a 
uniform  series  of  translations  of 
selected  Christian  classics. 

C.  C.  Ryrie 

OPENING  THE  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT.  By  Floyd  V.  Filson.  The 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1962.  224  pp.  $2.60. 

This  volume  aims  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  the  message  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  each  of  the  New  Test¬ 
ament  books.  Its  author  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  New  Testament  Litera¬ 
ture  and  History  at  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary.  He  has 
written  many  other  books  and  in 
addition  was  an  editor  of  The 
Westminster  Study  Edition  of  the 
Holy  Bible. 

Dr.  Filson  first  seeks  to  portray 
the  climate  out  of  which  the  New 
Testament  grew  by  grathering  from 
the  sermons  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
the  component  parts  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  preached  in  the  early  church. 
He  declares,  *^It  was  in  telling  this 
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vital  story  and  in  spreading  the 
Christian  faith  and  fellowship  that 
the  New  Testament  came  to  be 
written.”  As  for  the  process  of 
writing  down  the  story  of  Christ, 
the  author  stresses  the  use  of  oral 
tradition  and  existing  documents 
but  fails  to  mention  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  superintending 
and  controlling  this  work  so  that 
an  infallible  and  authorative  rec¬ 
ord  would  be  produced.  It  strikes 
one  as  passing  strange,  in  fact, 
that  in*  such  a  volume  there  is  no 
discussion  of  the  divine  inspiration 
and  hence  the  divine  authority  of 
the  books  under  discussion. 

The  historical  setting  and  back¬ 
ground  for  each  New  Testament 
book  is  presented,  followed  by  a 
summary  of  its  contents.  Reading 
hints,  which  are  especially  helpful, 
conclude  the  discussion  of  each 
book. 

Many  readers  will  feel  that  books 
with  an  eschatalogical  flavor  (i.e., 
Matthew,  Thessalonians,  Revela¬ 
tion,  etc.)  are  inadequately  treated 
since  there  is  seemingly  no  recog¬ 
nition  of  God’s  distinct  program 
for  Jew,  Gentile  and  Church.  While 
books  with  soteriological  themes 
are  presented  in>  line  with  conser¬ 
vative  theology,  questions  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  arise  in  readers  minds  con¬ 
cerning  such  matters  as  the  auth¬ 
or’s  uncertainty  as  to  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  his 
denial  of  the  Petrine  authorship 
of  2  Peter,  etc. 

The  book  is  nicely  illustrated 
with  masterpieces  of  religious  art, 
including  work  by  Vandyke,  Ra¬ 
phael,  and  others. 

D.  K.  Campbell 


GOD’S  SEVEN  ABOMINATIONS. 

By  W.  B.  Riley  and  R.  G.  Lee. 

Van  Kampen  Press,  Wheaton, 

Illinois,  1954.  80  pp.  $1.00. 

This  volume  was  the  last  to 
come  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  B. 
Riley  the  well-known  founder  of 
the  Northwestern  Schools  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  His  death  occurred  before 
the  book  was  completed  but  Dr.  R. 
G.  Lee  picked  up  the  pen  to  write 
the  final  chapter. 

The  seven  chapters  deal  with 
the  seven  sine  cited  in  Proverbs 
6:16-19  as  those  which  God  can¬ 
not  tolerate.  These  chapters  are 
entitled:  A  Proud  Look;  A  Lying 
Tongue;  A  Murderous  Hand;  A 
Wicked  Heart;  A  Mischievous 
Foot;  A  False  Witness;  A  Sower 
of  Discord. 

The  material  in  this  little  volume 
is  simple  but  searching.  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  illustrative  material 
brings  each  subject  into  sharp  fo¬ 
cus  and  consequently,  a  lasting 
impression  is  made.  God’s  people 
who  read  will  do  well  to  heed,  ex¬ 
amining  their  own  hearts  lest  these 
evils  be  found  there. 

D.  K.  Campbell 

JESUS  AND  HIS  TIMES.  By  Dan- 

iel-Rops.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 

Inc.,  New  York,  1954.  615  pp. 

$5.00. 

An  interesting  volume  by  one 
of  France’s  leading  writers,  this 
work  is  now  in*  its  400th  edition  in 
that  land.  It  has  been  translated 
into  fifteen  langniages  with  the 
translation  into  English  being  ac¬ 
complished  by  Ruby  Millar.  The 
author,  who  uses  the  pen-name  of 
Daniel-Rops,  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
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with  an  educational  backgn'ound  in 
history.  His  first  book  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  French  Academy. 

Without  question,  the  writer  ac¬ 
cepts  the  historicity  and  authority 
of  the  gospels.  Concerning  the  New 
Testament  Apocrypha  he  states, 
“But  on  reading  them  we  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  immense  grulf  which 
separates  them  from  the  recog¬ 
nized  Gospels.”  And  again,  “Not 
everything  in  these  Apocrypha  is 
necessarily  false  but  a  great  deal 
is  manifestly  childish.” 

The  life  of  Christ  is  divided  into 
twelve  sections,  each  of  which  is 
treated  in  a  separate  chapter.  It  is 
refreshing  to  observe  that  the  au¬ 
thor  is  unashamed  and  unembar¬ 
rassed  by  the  presence  of  the  mi¬ 
raculous.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
rationalize  or  simplify  but  plainly 
accepts  the  presence  of  the  super¬ 
natural  element.  A  penetrating  in¬ 
sight  into  the  historical,  geograph¬ 
ical  and  cultural  milieu  of  Christ’s 
earthly  life  contributes  to  the 
value  of  the  material  presented. 
Of  course,  the  traditional  Roman 
Catholic  interpretation  of  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  Matthew  16:18  is  closely 
followed. 

From  a  literary  viewpoint,  the 
book  is  extremely  well  written  and 
is,  accordingly,  intensely  readable. 
No  doubt  this  has  contributed  to 
its  popularity  on<  the  Continent. 
The  evangelical  Protestant,  while 
certainly  not  agreeing  with  every 
statement,  will  benefit  by  the  read¬ 
ing  of  this  treatment  of  the  life  of 
Christ. 

D.  K.  Campbell 


PASTORAL  PREACHING.  By 

David  A.  MacLennan.  The  West¬ 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia,  1954. 

157  pp.  $2.50. 

Much  of  the  matrial  contained  in 
this  book  was  presented  at  the 
1952  Minister’s  Conference  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  and  also  at  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  in  the  Mullins  Lectures 
on  Preaching.  The  author,  an  or¬ 
dained  minister  of  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church,  U.S.A.,  has  been  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Preaching  and  Pastoral 
Care  at  Yale  University  Divinity 
School  since  1949. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to 
emphasize  the  primacy  of  preach¬ 
ing.  The  preaching  in  view  how¬ 
ever,  is  what  he  calls  “pastoral 
preaching”  or  “the  kind  of  preach¬ 
ing  which,  like  the  love  which  in¬ 
forms  it,  endures  when  sermons 
with  other  motivation  and  objec¬ 
tive  flicker  out  too  soon.”  The  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  organized  into  six 
chapters  entitled,  “Perspectives,” 
“Objectives,”  “Resources,”  “Meth¬ 
ods,”  “The  Pastor  Preaching,”  and 
“The  Unifying  Word.” 

The  tsrpe  of  sermon  emphasized 
is  textual.  EIxpository  preaching 
comes  in  for  only  slight  mention. 
The  chief  objective  of  preaching  is 
declared  to  be  “to  preach  Christ  to 
men  and  men  to  Christ.”  In  this 
connection,  however,  there  is  no 
clear  portrayal  of  man’s  need  nor 
is  there  an  explanation  of  Christ’s 
provision  for  that  need  in  His 
cross  work.  Throughout  the  volume 
in  fact,  many  readers  will  repeat¬ 
edly  wish  for  more  precise  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  nature  and 
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terms  of  the  gospel,  the  authority 
of  Scriptures,  etc.  The  significance 
of  the  volume  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  absence  of  extreme 
liberal  thought  and  the  presence  of 
seemingly  neo-orthodox  strains 
and  influences. 

While  the  conservative  minister 
of  the  gospel  will  not  find  this  vol¬ 
ume  satisfying  in  every  respect,  it 
is  certain  that  he  will  be  helped  by 
the  practical  prescriptions  of  the 
chapters  on  “Resources,”  “Meth¬ 
ods,”  and  “The  Pastor  Preaching.” 

D.  K.  Campbell 

THE  BOOK  OF  ACTS.  By  F.  F. 

Bruce.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 

Michigan,  1954.  555  pp.  $6.00. 

Another  of  the  fine  new  series 
of  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament  ,called  The  New  Inter¬ 
national  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  is  this  volume  by  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Biblical 
History  and  Literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Sheffield.  F.  F.  Bruce  is 
also  Editor  of  The  Evangelical 
Quarterly.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  outstanding  New 
Testament  scholar  of  the  conser¬ 
vative  school. 

In  some  ways  this  is  the  finest 
of  the  series  up  to  this  point.  The 
scholarship  is  outstanding.  Very 
little  literature  on  the  Acts  has 
escaped  the  author,  and  the  book, 
therefore,  is  a  mine  of  help  to  the 
interpreter.  The  outlining  of  the 
book  is  also  excellent  and  will  be 
of  value  to  the  expositor. 

Several  things  are  disappointing 
to  the  reviewer.  The  eschatolog^y  of 
the  author  is  extremely  weak.  It 
appears  that  he  does  not  recognize 


a  future  for  the  nation  Israel,  al¬ 
though  at  one  point  he  writes, 
“Even  for  the  nation  of  Israel  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flesh,  God  may  have 
purposes  of  His  own,”  but  then  he 
quickly^  adds,  “but  these  were  not 
the  concern  of  the  messengers  of 
Christ”  (p.  38).  The  author  also 
disapproves  of  dispensationalism. 

A  further  weakness  is  to  be 
noted.  The  work  is  weak  in  ex¬ 
pository  values  of  a  spiritual  char¬ 
acter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  is 
to  be  commended  highly  for  a  sig¬ 
nificant  contribution  to  the  mater¬ 
ials  of  interpretation  on  the  Book 
of  Acts.  The  volume  will  be  use¬ 
ful  for  many  years  to  the  more 
mature  student  of  the  book. 

S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 

LEXICAL  AIDS  FOR  STUDENTS 
OF  NEW  TESTAMENT 
GREEK.  By  Bruce  M.  Metzger. 
Published  by  the  Author,  Prince¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  1955,  118  pp. 
$1.25. 

An  enlarged  edition  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  lexical  aids  has  now  been  is¬ 
sued  by  Dr.  Metzger,  the  well- 
known  Professor  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Language  and  Literature  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
Additions  to  this  edition  are  the 
principal  parts  of  important  New 
Testament  verbs.  Another  appen¬ 
dix  contains  a  list  of  all  the  nouns 
of  the  second  declension  which  end 
in  -os  and  which  are  feminine  in 
gender. 

This  little  book  contains  some 
helpful  information,  of  especial 
help  to  the  begrinning  Greek  stu¬ 
dent.  However,  certain  of  the 
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charts  will  be  of  help  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  advanced  to  the 
exegretical  study  of  the  New  Test¬ 
ament.  It  is  heartily  commended. 

S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr. 

THE  PASSION  OF  THE  KING. 
By  Frederick  C.  Grant.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1965.  107  pp.  $2.50. 

Dr.  Grant  is  Dean  of  Graduate 
Studies  at  Union  Theologrical  Semi¬ 
nary.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  books.  This  profound  book  ex¬ 
plains  the  meaning  of  Passion 
Week.  He  has  given  an  adequate 
explanation  to  each  of  the  Seven 
Words  of  Christ  on*  the  Cross.  This 
book  is  intended  primarily  for  the 
Lenten  reading;  however,  it  car¬ 
ries  an  essential  message  for  the 
entire  year. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

THE  WESTMINSTER  PULPIT, 
Volume  y.  By  G.  Campbell  Mor¬ 
gan.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany,  Westwood,  N.  J.,  1955.  351 
pp.  $4.00. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the 
sermons  of  Dr.  Morgan  in  this 
series.  This  volume  is  unique  in 
that  there  are  three  series  of 
sermons  on  (1)  Christian  citizen¬ 
ship,  (2)  church  ideals  and  (3)  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Read  and  enjoy 
these  expository  sermons  so  re¬ 
plete  with  the  desire  to  make 
Christ’s  love  known  to  all  man¬ 
kind. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

FARTHER  INTO  THE  NIGHT. 
By  Mrs.  Gordon  H.  Smith.  Zon- 
dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  1954.  247  pp. 
$2.60. 


This  is  a  missionary  adventure 
in  French  Indo-China  by  a  veteran 
missionary  to  that  land,  of  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance. 
She  picturesquely  describes  the 
land,  the  people,  their  customs, 
and  their  religious  beliefs.  Her 
family  is  interwoven  throughout 
the  entire  book  and  so  if  you  are 
acquainted  with  the  family  you 
will  greatly  appreciate  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  this  missionary  family.  She 
has  portrayed  in  no  uncertain 
terms  the  ordinary  happenings  of 
a  missionary.  Read  it  for  your  own 
enjo3rment  and  information. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

MEDICAL  LANGUAGE  OF 
LUKE.  By  William  K.  Hobart. 
Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Michigan,  1954.  306  pp. 
$3.60. 

The  author  states  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  that  “the  purpose  of  this 
work  is  to  show,  from  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  language  employed 
in  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  that  both  are  the 
works  of  a  person  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  Greek 
Medical  Schools.”  In  the  preface 
he  mentions  that  “the  extant 
Greek  medical  writers  from  whom 
examples  of  the  medical  use  of 
such  words  are  taken  are  Hippo¬ 
crates,  B.C.  460-367;  Aretaeus,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  or  Vespasian;  Galen,  A.D. 
130-200;  and  Dioscorides,  who  lived 
in  the  first  or  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era.”  This  book  is 
obviously  intended  for  the  student 
who  reads  and  understands  Greek. 
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It  is  an  excellent  source  book  in 
the  study  of  the  Lukan  writings  in 
the  original  language. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

COMMENTING  AND  COMMEN¬ 
TARIES.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
Kregel  Publications,  Grand  Ra¬ 
pids,  Michigan,  1964.  220  pp. 
12.00. 

Dr.  Spurgeon  gives  his  com¬ 
ments —  terse  and  pertinent  at 
times — on  1400  commentaries  and 
eximsitions  which  were  extant  in 
his  day.  Most  of  them  are  no 
longer  available.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  contains  a  lecture  en¬ 
titled,  “A  Chat  about  Commen¬ 
taries,*'  and  a  lecture  on  comment¬ 
ing.  These  lectures  are  very  chal¬ 
lenging  and  thought  provoking. 
This  is  a  reference  guide  to  book 
buying  for  pastors,  students,  and 
Christian  workers. 

B.  B.  Siegel 

ELEMENTS  DE  MORALE  SO- 
CIALE.  By  Paul  Steven.  Desclee 
&  Cie,  Paris.  612  pp. 

This  is  a  basic  seminary  text  for 
courses  in  Roman  Catholic  social 
ethics.  The  author  is  the  president 
of  the  archdiocesan  seminary  at 
Bordeaux,  France,  and  has  trans¬ 
lated  this  work  into  French  from 
a  larger  Latin  work  on  Christian 
ethics  which  he  earlier  edited. 

Following  an  introduction  in 
which  he  presents  the  history  of 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  social 
economic  thought,  he  divides  his 
treatise  along  conventional  lines: 
the  church  and  family  life,  the 
church  and  professional  life,  the 
church  and  civic  life,  the  church 


and  international  life.  His  biblio¬ 
graphic  citations  which  are  listed 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  reveal 
little  acquaintance  with  English 
languagre  materials  although  the 
latest  treatises  in  European  lan¬ 
guages  are  listed.  This  is  an  up- 
to-date  text  for  it  discusses  such 
subjects  as  working  wives,  the 
black  market  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

J.  F.  Rand 

INTERPRETATIO  MARIOLOGI- 
CA  PROTOEVANGELII  POST- 
TRIDENTINA.  By  Tiburtius 
Gallus.  Edizioni  di  Storia  E  Let- 
teratura,  Rome.  286  pp. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  is  a 
study  of  the  history  of  the  Mario- 
logical  interpretation  of  Genesis 
3:16.  The  volume  under  review 
covers  the  period  from  the  Goun- 
cill  of  Trent  in  1646  to  the  year 
1660.  Another  volume  carrying  the 
study  through  1864  when  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep¬ 
tion  was  promulgated  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  church,  is  to  follow. 

The  184  works  which  this  Catho¬ 
lic  scholar  has  consulted  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  chronological  order.  Of 
the  remaining  162  Catholic  writ¬ 
ers,  126  of  them  adopted  the  Mar- 
iological  interpretation  while  not 
one  of  the  Protestant  writers  did 
so.  That  there  was  opposition  to 
the  interpretation  among  the 
Catholic  writers  is  evident  by  the 
fact  that  27  of  the  Catholic  writ¬ 
ers  cited  opposed  the  teaching. 

For  the  student  of  Mariology 
who  wishes  to  do  a  complete  study, 
this  will  be  an  invaluable  tool. 

J.  F.  Rand 
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MY  SPIRITUAL  DIARY.  By  Dale 
Evans  Rogers.  Fleming  H.  Rev- 
ell  Company,  Westwood,  New 
Jersey,  1955.  144  pp.  $2.00. 

“The  Queen  of  the  West”  has 
written  a  touching,  intimate  story 
of  the  spiritual  experience  and 
progress  of  a  genuine  child  of  God. 
The  diary,  which  does  not  record 
each  consecutive  day’s  report,  pul¬ 
sates  with  the  warm,  spiritual  vi¬ 
tality  of  a  regenerated  believer  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Its  greatest  lesson  is  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  spiritual  outlook 
of  a  true  Christian  who  views  all 
of  life — the  minutiae  of  the  home¬ 
maker,  the  minor  vicissitudes  of 
family  life,  and  the  decisions  and 
activities  of  business  and  profes¬ 
sion — from  the  perspective  of  its 
relationship  to  the  plan  of  God  and 
the  Christian’s  major  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  be  a  faithful  witness  for 
his  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

The  book  is  doctrinally  sound 
throughout.  The  deity  of  Christ  is 
emphasized.  His  resurrection  and 
present  life  and  ministry  have  a 
large  place,  and  the  redemptive 
value  of  His  sacrificial  death  for 
sin  is  central.  The  necessity  of 
personal  faith  for  salvation  and 
for  Christian  living  is  strongly 
presented. 

Reading  this  volume  of  personal 
reflections  will  be  a  delight  and  a 
spiritual  uplift  and  challenge  to 
any  Christian.  God  has  His  own 
in  every  walk  of  life,  and  thanks 
be  to  Him  for  His  working  in  and 
through  Dale  Evans  Rogers  and 
her  husband  Roy. 

J.  A.  Witmer 


TYPES  OF  APOLOGETIC  SYS¬ 
TEMS.  By  Bernard  Ramm.  Van 

Kampen  Press,  Wheaton,  Illi¬ 
nois,  1953.  239  pp.  $3.00. 

A  real  contribution  to  apologetic 
literature  has  been  made  by  Bern¬ 
ard  Ramm  in  this  volume  sub¬ 
titled  “An  Introductory  Study  to 
the  Christian  Philosophy  of  Re¬ 
ligion.’’  The  volume  classifies  apol¬ 
ogetic  systems  into  three  cate¬ 
gories — “Systems  stressing  sub¬ 
jective  immediacy,’’  “Systems 
stressing  natural  theologry,’’  and 
“Systems  stressing  Revelation’’ — 
with  three  representatives  of  each 
category.  An  introductory  chapter 
briefly  describes  the  major  char¬ 
acteristics  of  each  category  of 
classification  and  closes  with  a 
helpful  list  of  questions  as  an  aid 
to  the  analysis  of  any  system  of 
apologetics. 

Comparison  of  this  volume  with 
the  first  two  lectures  of  Dr. 
Ramm’s  first  book.  Problems  in 
Christian  Apologetics,  reveals  the 
fact  that  at  that  time  groundwork 
study  leading  to  this  volume  had 
already  been  done.  Comparison 
also  reveals  how  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  and  how  much  more 
thoroughly  digested  his  study  had 
been  by  the  time  this  volume  was 
produced. 

Dr.  Ramm  exhibits  a  real  gift 
for  analysis  and  description  of 
other  men’s  thought  and  writing,  a 
valuable  tool  for  the  student  and 
the  teacher  in  any  field  but  parti¬ 
cularly  those  of  philosophy  and 
theology.  The  analsyis  is  fair  and 
the  description  objectively  present¬ 
ed.  The  outline  is  natural  and 
thorough  and  the  explanation  is 
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lucid.  Dr.  Ramm  admirably  coiv 
denses  the  system  of  each  man, 
and  he  illuminates  rather  than  ob¬ 
scures  the  thought. 

As  a  survey  of  the  field  this 
volume  provides  an  excellent  or¬ 
ientation  for  the  beginning  stu¬ 
dent  and  an  appreciated  review 
for  those  more  advanced.  This 
book  deserves  a  warm  and  wide 
reception  by  the  Christian  public, 
and  Dr.  Ramm  has  earned  our 
thanks. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

MISSIONARY  PRINCIPLES 
AND  PRACTICR  By  Harold 
Lindsell.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
Westwood,  New  Jersey,  1966. 
384  pp.  $4.60. 

This  volume  by  the  Dean  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Professor  of 
Missions  at  Fuller  Theological 
Seminary  will  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  missionary  works 
of  the  mid-century.  Such  a  work 
as  this  has  constituted  a  crying 
need  in  missions  instruction  since 
the  out-dating  of  Brown’s  The 
Foreign  Missionary,  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1907.  (Brown  was  re¬ 
printed  by  Revell  again  as  late 
as  1960,  but  this  served  only  to 
emphasize  the  need  which  Lind¬ 
sell  now  seeks  to  meet). 

The  viewpoint  of  Lindsell’s  work 
is  evangelistic  in  spirit,  soundly 
evangelical  in  theology,  and  deeply 
perceptive  of  the  needs  and  work¬ 
ings  of  modem  missions.  His  parti¬ 
cular  theological  viewpoint  is  pre- 
millennial,  and  he  has  a  true,  bib¬ 
lical  concept  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  the  church.  For  him 
’’missions”  is  the  function  of  the 


church.  “The  hard  core  of  mis¬ 
sionary  work  is  the  gospel,”  and 
he  repeatedly  insists,  not  the  “so¬ 
cial  gospel.”  Evangelization  (not 
conversion')  of  the  world  is  its  su¬ 
preme  purpose  and  objective. 
“Christianization  of  the  world  is 
not  the  biblical  goal,  and  all  men 
will  not  be.  saved.”  This  removes 
from  the  church  the  fatal  “ten¬ 
dency  to  promise  more  than  the 
church  can  produce.”  (pp.  23,  24). 

He  further  adds,  in  relating  his 
own  eschatology  to  the  mission 
of  the  church,  “increasingly  bib¬ 
lical  scholars  insist  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming  of  Christ  awaits  the 
completion  of  the  task  of  evan¬ 
gelism  and  that  when  this  task  is 
finished,  Christ  will  come  .  .  .  This 
eschatology  gives  life  and  urgency 
to  the  missionary  motive  and  im¬ 
perative.”  (p.  46).  It  is  far  from 
the  alleged  passivistic  charges 
leveled  against  true  premillennial- 
ism.  The  unifying  factors  of  Llnd- 
sell’s  work  are  his  soundly  bibli¬ 
cal  theological  position  and  concept 
of  the  major  mission  of  the  church, 
which,  he  insists,  is  ultimately  to 
be  wrought  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

In  organization,  the  chapter 
headings  include  an  evaluation  of 
Missions  Today,  The  Missionary 
Motive  and  Imperative,  Prepara¬ 
tion  and  Selection  of  Missionary 
Personnel,  Mission  Boards  and  So¬ 
cieties,  Spiritual  Life  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary,  and  Anthropology  and 
Missions.  Three  chapters  are  given 
to  methods  of  accomplishing  the 
task.  These  specifically  elaborate 
Evangelism,  Medical  Missions,  and 
Educational  Missions.  The  author 
has  done  wide  research,  and  ap- 
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proaches  problems,  evaluations  and 
principles  in  the  light  of  the  whole 
church.  This,  of  course,  includes 
both  the  ‘Taith”  (non-denomina- 
tional)  as  well  as  denominational 
missions.  Since  the  whole  work  is 
ithin  a  distinctly  evangelical 
framework,  there  is  large,  but  not 
over-balanced  consideration  of  the 
genuinely  aggressive  work  of  the 
faith  missions.  A  fair  considera¬ 
tion  is  g^ven  missionary  endeavors 
of  denominations,  as  for  instance 
Southern  and  American  Baptist, 
Presbyterian,  etc.,  for  informative 
illustration.  The  author  acknowl¬ 
edges  an  important  contribution  of 
the  Missionary  Research  Library 
to  his  work.  Fair  notation  and 
evaluation  (not  always  affirma¬ 
tive)  of  important  periodic  reports 
of  principal  gatherings  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Missionary  Council 
(Jerusalem,  Madras,  Whitby,  Wil- 
lingen)  contribute  to  the  balanced 
approach  to  a  world  view  of  mis¬ 
sions.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  Lindsell’s 
work  is  more  genuinely  “ecumeni¬ 
cal”  than  many  productions  from 
the  ecumenical  movement  itself. 
His  correct  and  honest  view  of  the 
church  and  its  mission  elicits  this. 

•  A  frank  comment  is  necessary 
relative  to  Lindsell's  substantial 
philosophy  of  “education  and  mis¬ 
sions.”  He  fails  adequately  to  de¬ 
velop  and  explain  a  statement 
which  too  easily  may  lend  undue 
support  to  the  cliches  of  lack  of 
educational  interest  and  sub-edu¬ 
cational  standards  among  evange¬ 
lical  missions  and  fundamental 
circles.  He  writes:  “Educational 
missions  have  been  employed  re¬ 
luctantly  if  at  all  by  leaders  of 
faith  missions.  To  this  hour  some 


faith  missions  are  repelled  by  the 
thought  of  educational  missions 
and  express  discontent  with  any 
other  method  than  that  of  evange¬ 
lism”  (p.  208). 

Informed  evangrelical  missions 
and  missionaries  admit  certain  ed¬ 
ucational  lacks  in  their  circles,  but 
elaboration  and  explanation  of  his 
statement  would  be  only  fair.  The 
author’s  own  discussion  of  educa¬ 
tional  missions  carries  the  explan¬ 
ation,  though  not  precisely  in  im¬ 
mediate  context.  First,  reluctance 
as  expressed  in  “discontent”  and 
“repulsion”  are  certainly  the  ex¬ 
ception,  and  not  the  rule.  Secondly, 
the  practice  of  recognized  leaders 
among  the  faith  missions  should  be 
used  as  the  normative  example. 
Missions  such  as  the  A.I.M.,  C.I.M., 
L.A.M.,  S.A.G.M.,  and  T.E.A.M. 
very  early  established  schools  for 
the  training  of  national  leadership. 
Indeed,  they  have  largely  aspired 
to  an  ideal  paralleling  Lindsell’s 
philosophy  that  “institutions  should 
follow  rather  than  precede  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Christian  com¬ 
munity”  (p.  218).  Further,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  “faith 
movement”  in  missions  was  and  is 
in  part  a  phase  of  the  larger  ef¬ 
fort  to  regain  the  central  emphasis 
of  the  gospel  message  at  home  as 
well  as  on  the  mission  field.  Hence 
“evangelism”  is  primary. 

Serious  lessons  were  learned 
both  at  home  and  abroad  from  de¬ 
fection  in  educational  institutions, 
which  while  created  to  develop 
evangels,  as  Lindsell  indicates,  un¬ 
fortunately  later  produced  agrnos- 
tics.  The  new  movement  had  the 
problem  of  “re-educating”  a  con¬ 
stituency  to  the  fact  that  such 
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defection  need  not  necessarily  be 
the  rule.  Consequently  faith  mis¬ 
sions  have  proceeded  cautiously 
and  (agrain  followinfr  Lindsell’s 
philosophy)  have  insisted  on  to¬ 
tally  evangelical  and  evangelistic 
faculties  for  their  institutions. 
Grave  problems  had  to  be  solved 
in  the  homeland  before  staffs  could 
be  trained  for  educational  missions 
abroad.  (It  might  be  remarked  that 
the  present  volume  is  an  evidence 
of  such  solution).  Finally,  how  sig¬ 
nificant  it  is  that  rapidly  these 
same  non-denominational  missions 
are  incorporating  in  their  training 
schools  up  to  one  half,  and  in¬ 
creasingly  more,  of  their  adminis¬ 
trative  and  teaching  personnel 
from  among  the  nationals. 

Lindsell’s  treatment  of  the  In¬ 
digenous  Church,  as  is  his  philo¬ 
sophy  of  educational  missions,  is 
thoroughly  sound.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  his  forthright  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  evils  of  massive  sub¬ 
sidy,  which  persistently  undercuts 
hard-won  advances  toward  indi- 
genaity,  comes  into  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  forces  which  invade  with 
artificial  stimulus  and  literally 
purchase  national  leadership. 

The  author  has  produced  a  mas¬ 
terful  chapter  on  Prayer  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  related  to  missions. 
The  reader  is  moved  to  read  and 
re-read,  ponderingly,  these  para¬ 
graphs  which  penetrate  beyond 
correct  doctrines  in  this  area  and 
lay  bare  the  spiritual  foundations 
and  secrets  of  missionary  dyna¬ 
mics,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  sovereign  place  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  impressed  upon  the 
reader.  It  is  a  searching  chapter 
which  precedes  the  one  titled 


“The  Local  Pastor  and  Missions.” 
It  is  difficult  adequately  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  work  as  it  should  be 
without  use  of  stereotyped  terms. 
It  completely  commends  itself. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

CHRISTIANITY  THROUGH  THE 
CENTURIES.  By  Earle  E. 
Cairns.  Zondervan,  Grand  Ra¬ 
pids,  Michigan,  1954.  611  pp. 
$6.95. 

The  Head  of  the  Department  of 
History  of  Wheaton  College  has 
produced  a  volume  setting  forth  a 
narrative  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  deserves  wide  popular,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  student  reception. 
As  the  reader  is  taken  by  Dr. 
Cairns  through  difficult  portions  of 
the  Church’s  history,  he  will  be 
impressed  with  the  author’s  clar¬ 
ity  and  simplicity  of  style.  The 
introductory  chapters  make  it 
clear  that  he  is  writing  from  a 
distinctively  evangelical  and  pre- 
millennial  viewpoint. 

For  the  author  church  history  is 
“the  interpreted,  organized  story 
of  redemption  of  man  and  the 
earth”  (p.  xiv).  Moreover,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “Christ  taught  that  the 
kingdom  will  never  be  realized  by 
an  historical  evolutionary  process 
in*  which  the  Church  by  social  ac¬ 
tion  prepares  the  world  for  His 
coming.  'The  Scriptures  plainly 
teach  that  the  future  eschatolog¬ 
ical,  as  distinguished  from  the 
present  ethical  and  spiritual  phase 
of  the  kingdom,  will  be  realized 
supernaturally  and  cataclysmically 
at  the  coming  of  Christ  rather  than 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Church.  Hence,  the  primary  task 
of  the  Church  is  not  the  conversion 
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of  the  world  by  preaching  and  so¬ 
cial  action,  but  the  evangelization 
of  the  world.  .  .  /*  (p.  66). 

This  basic  orientation  of  the 
whole  narrative  makes  Cairns’ 
volume  distinctive  among  works  of 
church  history.  The  author  not 
only  clearly  states  his  “interpre- 
tive”  position,  but  develops  his  en¬ 
tire  work  within  that  framework  in* 
such  a  commendable  manner  as  to 
command  respect  for  his  doctrinal 
position. 

The  volume  is  excellently  illus¬ 
trated  with  twelve  plates  with 
some  twenty-nine  pictures.  Six 
maps  and  eleven  diagrams  graphi¬ 
cally  set  forth  movements  of  his¬ 
tory  and  relationships,  such  as  the 
complex  patterns  of  denomina¬ 
tional  origins  and  the  modem  ecu¬ 
menical  movement.  The  chapter 
titled  ’’Introduction”  provides  the 
student  with  a  workable  outline, 
a  set  of  guideposts,  for  the  whole 
volume.  This  chapter  also  includes 
valuable  classified  bibliographic 
material  which  the  minister,  pop¬ 
ular  reader,  or  student  will  find 
helpful  either  for  mastery  of  the 
subject  or  the  establishment  of 
his  own  library  of  church  history. 

The  treatment  of  a  single  dif¬ 
ficult  area  of  church  history  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  author’s  fa¬ 
cility  for  making  a  plain  path. 
Half  of  chapter  twenty-three  is 
devoted  to  Medieval  Learning.  The 
Scholastic  period  is  difficult  for  the 
student  of  philosophy,  but  with 
simplified  terms  the  reader  is 
taken  through  paragraphs  outlin¬ 
ing  the  causes,  content,  frame¬ 
work,  and  results  of  the  work  of 
the  schoolmen  with  clarity.  Of 
practical  relevance  to  our  con¬ 


temporary  ecclesiastical  scene,  in 
which  the  corporate  and  organic 
institution  is  emphasized,  is  the 
author’s  allusion  to  the  social  and 
institutional  implications  of  the 
schoolmen. 

To  nominalist  William  of  Occam, 
who  in  many  ways  was  a  harbin¬ 
ger  of  Luther  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  ’’The  individual  was  much 
more  important  than  the  institu¬ 
tion.”  On  the  other  hand,  ’’realism 
and  moderate  realism  [Aquinas, 
et  al]  buttressed  the  sacramental 
and  hierarchical  system  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church  by  an  emphasis  on 
universals  that  led  to  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  the  individual  to  the 
corporate  group  or  institution  .  .  . 
for  there  could  be  no  salvation 
apart  from  the  sacraments  dispen¬ 
sed  by  the  hierarchy”  (p.  259). 
Thus  with  a  few  simple  strokes  of 
his  pen.  Dr.  Cairns  sets  forth  in 
a  simplified  manner  the  striking 
parallel  between  the  church  of  the 
middle  ages  and  the  modem  ecu¬ 
menical  movement  in  which  the 
emphasis  appears  to  be  upon  the 
institution. 

Although  the  author  has  devoted 
more  than  fifty  pages  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church  in  America, 
one  feels  he  has  passed  through 
it  too  swiftly.  The  space  devoted 
to  the  period  is  not  disproportion¬ 
ately  short,  but  since  that  is  the 
period  to  which  we  are  related  and 
in  which  we  live,  one  could  wish 
for  a  fuller  development.  This,  ob¬ 
viously,  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
present  work,  but  for  a  complete 
work  on  the  American  scene  alone. 
Dr.  Caims  would  be  eminently 
qualified. 

Of  interest  is  the  prominent 
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identification  of  Dr.  J.  Gresham 
Machen  with  the  “Fundamentalist 
Controversy,”  in  view  of  current 
attempts  to  disassociate  him  from 
the  term.  The  author  rightly  re¬ 
lates  him  to  this  epoch  in  the 
American  evangelical  scene. 

Eivery  mature  Christian  who  in¬ 
vestigates  this  volume  will  find 
it  a  reliable  source  for  explaining 
the  present  in  the  light  of  the 
past  and  assisting  him  to  relate 
and  understand  his  own  evangelical 
position.  Few  treatments  of  church 
history  can  be  so  unhesitatingly 
recommended. 

R.  A.  Renfer 

THE  CHRISTIAN  VIEW  OF 

SCIENCE  AND  SCRIPTURE. 

By  Bernard  Ramm.  Wm.  B. 

Eerdmane  Publishing  Company, 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  1956. 

368  pp.  $4.00. 

This  volume  is  the  fifth  pub¬ 
lished  work  by  the  young  evange¬ 
lical  scholar  who  is  now  director 
of  graduate  studies  in  religion  at 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas. 
It  is  by  far  his  most  ambitious 
volume  both  in  size  and  in  scope 
of  subject. 

Dr.  Ramm  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  courage  to  tackle  such  a 
large  subject  which  is  replete  with 
so  many  thorny  problems.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  research  which  Dr.  Ramm 
has  devoted  to  the  subject  also 
deserves  commendation,  even 
though  this  reviewer  regrets  the 
prejudicial  classification  of  works 
in  the  bibliography. 

The  contents  of  the  book  itself 
belie  the  use  of  the  definite  article 
in  the  title,  for  they  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  other 


views  of  science  and  Scripture  are 
held  by  men  whom  Dr.  Ramm 
woud  recognize— despite  his  harsh 
denunciation  of  them — as  Christ¬ 
ians.  Honesty,  not  to  mention  mod¬ 
esty,  demands  the  indefinite  arti¬ 
cle.  The  place  of  primacy  given  to 
the  word  science  over  the  word 
Scripture  in  the  title  is  accurate, 
for  the  contents  demonstrate  that 
with  Dr.  Ramm  in  this  volume  at 
least  science  comes  first  and  Scrip¬ 
ture  plays  second  fiddle. 

Before  taking  up  the  subject 
raised  by  that  statement  in  de¬ 
tail  the  general  attitude  of  the 
book  demands  consideration.  In  the 
Preface  Dr.  Ramm  professes  a 
modest  opinion  of  his  abilities,  the 
freedom  from  prejudice  of  objec¬ 
tive  scholarship,  and  a  desire  to 
be  honest  with  the  evidence.  Yet 
in  parts  of  the  volume  he  pre¬ 
sents  his  views  with  a  dogmatism 
that  implies  they  are  the  only  ac¬ 
ceptable  views  and  he  dismisses  al¬ 
ternative  views  with  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  they  can  be  held  only 
by  charlatans  or  ig^ioramuses. 
Such  technique  may  be  good  de¬ 
bating,  but  it  is  poor  scholarly 
writing,  especially  in  an  area 
which  has  so  many  insoluble 
problems. 

This  reviewer  finds  the  bitter 
and  harsh  attack  upon  what  is 
variously  called  “a  narrow  evan¬ 
gelical  Biblicism,”  “Plymouth 
Brethren  theology,”  and  “hyi)er- 
orthodoxy”  in  poor  taste.  Its  un¬ 
relieved  continuity  throughout  the 
book  almost  makes  one  suspect  it 
provided  the  primary  motivation 
for  the  author.  It  places  him,  fur¬ 
thermore,  in  the  position  of  an 
ingrate  who  bites  the  hand  that 
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fed  him,  because  Dr.  Ramm  was 
brought  to  Christ  and  nurtured 
during  the  formative  years  of  his 
Christian  life  within  the  circle  he 
classifies  as  “hyi>erorthodoxy.”  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  scornful  vehemence  of 
his  attack  begins  to  form  suspicion 
about  the  strenfi^th  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  he  advances.  A  viewpoint 
which  cannot  stand  upon  its  own 
constructive  presentation  but  must 
be  bolstered  by  exaggerated,  scof¬ 
fing  criticism  of  alternative  views 
must  expect  its  own  validity  to  be 
questioned. 

Dr.  Ramm  affirms  that  he  **.  .  . 
believes  in  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Bible,  and  therefore  in  its  divine 
inspiration;  and  he  emphatically 
rejects  any  partial  theory  of  in¬ 
spiration  or  liberal  or  neo-ortho¬ 
dox  views  of  the  Bible”  (p.  41  f.). 
This  affirmation  is  repeated  fre¬ 
quently,  as  well  as  the  assertion 
that  the  problems  considered  are 
not  problems  of  inspiration  but 
problems  of  interpretation. 

Concomitant  to  the  proper  Bib¬ 
lical  concept  of  inspiration,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  resultant  inerrancy  of 
the  autographs  of  Scripture.  On 
this  point  Ramm  has  no  strong 
statement.  Contrariwise,  he  fre¬ 
quently  makes  statements  which 
imply  errors  do  exist.  For  example, 
that  seems  to  be  the  point  in  his 
excursus  on  “Charles  Hodge  on 
the  Bible  and  Science”  (pp.  1  IS¬ 
IS).  Incidentally,  Ramm  misin¬ 
terprets  Hodge  in  the  opinion  of 
this  reviewer.  Hodge  nowhere  in 
the  section  considered  makes  the 
least  concession  that  errors  exist 
in  the  autographs  of  Scripture. 
His  point  is  that  the  solution  to 
all  the  alleged  discrepancies  may 


not  be  at  hand,  but  that  should 
not  cause  us  to  abandon  confidence 
in  Scriptural  inspiration  and  in¬ 
errancy. 

Likewise,  Ramm*s  repeated  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  production  of 
Scripture  in  “the  cultural  mold  and 
terms  of  the  days  of  the  Bible 
writers”  (p.  136)  seems  to  bring 
him  to  the  Same  conclusion.  While 
such  a  statement  is  true  and  while 
we  do  not  believe  that  God  made 
the  Scriptural  writers  experts  in 
science,  the  fact  of '  Scriptural  in¬ 
errancy  as  a  result  of  inspiration 
demands  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pre¬ 
serve  the  writers  from  all  error 
in  statements  of  fact;  for  the  ul¬ 
timate  reality  is  that  “all  scripture 
is  God-breathed”  (2  Tim.  3:16). 

Dr.  Ramm  is  very  definite  in  his 
belief  that  science  demands  the 
acceptance  of  a  local  fiood  and  that 
it  cannot  be  considered  universal 
even  in  the  sense  that  all  of 
mankind  except  Noah  and  his 
family  were  destroyed.  He  admits 
that  the  langruage  is  universal 
in  the  Biblical  account  (p.  239), 
but  insists  that  it  was  local  and 
that  'M:he  Mttire  record  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  phenomenally”  (p.  239). 
In  other  words  Dr.  Ramm  does 
not  exegete  the  story  of  the  fiood, 
but  eisegetes  it,  reading  into  God’s 
statement,  “to  destroy  all  fiesh” 
(Gen.  6:17),  for  example,  the 
words  “that  is  in  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  valley.” 

Without  examination  Dr.  Ramm 
dismisses  the  New  Testament  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  flood  as  “not  con¬ 
clusive”  on  the  question  of  its 
universality  (p.  249).  His  passing 
over  2  Peter  3:6-7  is  interesting. 
Not  only  does  the  terminology 
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relative  to  the  flood  imply  a  uni¬ 
versal  deluge,  but  also  the  flood 
serves  as  an  assurance  of  a  future 
judgment.  The  future  judgment  is 
certainly  universal.  Why  not  that 
which  guarantees  its  certainty? 

This  brief  discussion  of  Dr. 
Ramm’s  viewpoint  on  the  flood  is 
only  one  example  of  a  number 
where,  under  the  compulsion  of 
what  he  considers  the  demands  of 
scientific  evidence,  he  introduces 
strange  interpretative  principles  in 
his  efforts  to  accommodate  Scrip¬ 
ture.  In  his  revelatory-day  concept 
of  the  creation  account  as  well  as 
in  his  ‘‘phenomenal"  interpretation 
of  the  flood  he  borders  closely  on 
the  existential  interpretation  of 
modem  theology. 

Much  of  this  review  has  been 
critical  (and  much  more  could  be 
said),  because  the  reviewer  con¬ 
siders  Dr.  Ramm  wrong  in  his  re¬ 
interpretation*  of  Scripture  in  an 
effort  to  accommodate  the  Word  of 
God  to  what  he  concludes  is  scien- 
tifle  evidence.  His  true  Christian 
evangelism  is  demonstrated  in  the 
epilogue,  however,  where  he  pre¬ 
sents  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only 
Savior  and  calls  all  men  to  receive 
eternal  life  through  faith  in  His 
finished  work.  Through  the  Holy 
Spirit’s  work  may  many  heed  this 
call. 

J.  A.  Witmer 

PREACHING  THE  GOSPEL  OF 

THE  RESURRECTION.  By  D. 

T.  Niles.  The  Westminster  Press, 

Philadelphia,  1954.  93  pp.  $2.00. 


The  author,  a  Ceylon  Methodist 
minister,  is  one  of  the  younger 
leaders  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  was  designated  by 
many  as  one  of  the  few  evangeli¬ 
cals  present  at  the  recent  Evanston 
assembly.  This  tiny  volume,  the 
Bevan  Memorial  Lectures  given  in 
Australia  in  1952,  poses  a  semantic 
problem  for  its  language  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  reminiscent  of  Karl  Barth. 
Like  the  famous  Swiss  theologian, 
Mr.  Niles  frames  his  messages  in 
the  language  of  traditional  ortho¬ 
dox  Christianity.  Yet  one  is  never 
quite  certain  that  he  subscribes  to 
the  doctrines  which  these  words 
represent. 

He  follows  Barth  in  what  this 
reviewer  feels  is  an  unwarranted 
emphasis  on  the  resurrection  and 
a  consequent  minimizing  of  the 
death  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that  he 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  death  of 
Christ  but  the  soteriological  char¬ 
acter  of  that  death  is  not  found 
there.  To  the  author  the  central 
message  of  Christian  preaching  is 
the  “gospel  of  the  resurrection’’ 
rather  than  the  cross.  He  presents 
his  theme  under  the  fourfold  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  signature  of  faith,  of 
death,  of  love  and  of  hope.  Like 
Barth,  the  pastor  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  doctrinal  character 
of  this  work  but  will  find  much  to 
stimulate  his  thinking  and  his 
presentation  on  the  eternal  themes 
of  the  death  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  believer. 

J.  F.  Rand 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 

By  Librarian  James  F.  Rand,  Th.D. 


Bailey,  Faith  Coxe,  “Texas  Grows 
a  Giant  Bible  Class/’  Moody 
Monthly,  66:10:  17-19,  43-46, 

June,  1966. 

Any  pastor  who  is  not  convinced 
of  the  value  of  home  Bible  classes 
will  be  converted  by  the  reading 
of  this  article  and  those  who  are 
already  sold  on  the  idea  will  find 
additional  reasons  for  a  vigorous 
program  of  weekly  Bible  classes 
meeting  in  the  homes  of  their 
members  attracting  the  saved  and 
unsaved  alike.  The  author  details 
how  the  home  Bible  classes  of  the 
Scofield  Memorial  Church  in  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas,  have  grown  from 
around  60  to  160  in  the  last  few 
years.  These  classes  are  taught  by 
men>  and  women  of  the  Scofield 
membership  rather  than  by  the 
ministers  or  professional  staff  of 
the  church.  Many  pastors  who 
have  used  this  program  elsewhere 
are  convinced  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  lost  who  do  not  respond  to 
any  kind  of  an  appeal  to  come  to 
church  where  they  may  hear  the 
gospel.  The  statistics  cited  by  Mrs. 
Bailey  certainly  bear  this  out: 
forty  per  cent  of  the  new  members 
received  by  Scofield  Church  in  the 
past  two  years  have  come  from, 
these  classes.  This  is  a  challenging 
article  for  all  to  read. 


Goodman,  Montague,  “The  Pre¬ 
eminence  of  Christ.”  Moody 
Monthly,  66:8:  24-26,  April,  1966. 
One  of  England’s  noted  Bible 
teachers  begins  a  series  of  seven 


studies  during  which  he  intends  to 
exalt  the  person  of  Christ  from 
every  facet.  The  first  article  gives 
abundant  evidence  that  the  read¬ 
ing  of  and  meditation  on  these 
studies  will  do  much  to  stimulate 
the  devotional  life  of  the  believer. 


Gordon  Review,  1:1,  February, 

1966. 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  one 
of  the  outstanding  Christian  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges  have  begun  a 
new  quarterly  designed  to  explore 
the  implications  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  a  new  area:  that  covered 
by  the  curriculum  of  a  Christian 
liberal  arts  college.  They  plan  to 
restrict  their  offerings  to  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  field  and  thus  avoid  any 
competition  with  any  established 
theological  quarterly.  The  first 
issue  gives  promise  of  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship  which  will 
make  this  quarterly  a  distinct  as¬ 
set  to  Christian  journalism.  Two 
articles  in  particular  are  worthy 
of  note:  “Old  Testament  Quota¬ 
tions  in  the  New  Testament”  by 
Roger  Nicole,  which  was  originally 
delivered  at  the  Winter  meeting  of 
the  Evangelical  Theological  So¬ 
ciety,  and  “The  Scientist  and  the 
Universe”  by  Thomas  H.  Leith,  in¬ 
structor  in  the  sciences  at  Gordon, 
which  enters  into  the  current  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  relationship  of 
Christianity  and  science.  Both  are 
worthy  of  the  time  of  the  Christ¬ 
ian  scholar.  It  should  be  empha¬ 
sized,  by  the  way,  that  this  is  not 
an  official  publication  of  Gordon 
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College  although  it  does  have  the 
encouragement  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Boston  school. 


Halverson,  Richard  C.,  “How  to 
Tell  a  False  Religion.”  King’s 
Business,  46:5:16-18,  June,  1955. 
This  is  the  final  article  in  a 
series  which  has  covered  many  of 
the  major  cults  and  sects.  Others 
have  been  written  by  Dr.  Louis 
Talbot  and  have  been  cited  in  this 
column.  Mr.  Halverson  gives  a 
threefold  formula  for  the  analysis 
of  a  cult  or  sect  which  has  virtue 
in  that  it  has  relevancy  no  matter 
what  the  group.  He  says  that  a 
cult  may  be  denominated  a  false 
religion  in  that  it  is  “wrong  in 
what  it  affirms,  wrong  in  what  it 
denies,  and  wrong  in  what  it 
omits.”  He  illustrates  this  formula 
to  demonstrate  how  it  works  in 
practical  application.  Because  of 
the  prevalence  of  cults  and  sects 
which  can  definitely  be  branded 
false  religions  in  every  section  of 
the  land,  this  article  has  practical 
significance  for  every  believer. 


“Mental  Sickness  and  the  Christ¬ 
ian.”  Christian  Life,  17:1:15-17, 
May,  1955. 

This  is  a  symposium  article  with 
a  number  of  Christian  workers  dis¬ 
cussing  the  implications  of  the 
vexing  question  as  to  why  Christ¬ 
ians  undergo  mental  sickness. 
Anyone  who  deals  with  Christians 
in  a  pastoral  relationship  will  find 
much  food  for  thought  here.  The 
final  statement  of  the  article  may 
well  hold  the  key  to  the  whole 
problem  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion. 
“For  the  Christian  to  act  in  his 
own>  strength  is  to  court  disaster; 


the  anxieties  and  tensions  of  life 
are  never  as  grreat  as  they  are  to 
a  Christian  who  chooses  not  to 
abide  in  Christ.” 


Ockenga,  Harold  J.,  “Vanguard  of 

the  Evangelical  Movement.” 

United  Evangelical  Action,  14:7: 

3-6,  June  1,  1955. 

In  his  address  at  the  1955  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Evangelicals 
in  Chicago,  the  author,  one  of  the 
outstanding  evangelical  leaders  in 
this  country,  presented  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  frank  discussion  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  in  America  among 
evangelicals.  This  address  has  now 
been  reprinted  in  United  Evange¬ 
lical  Action,  and  thus  becomes 
available  to  many  who  were  not 
present  at  its  original  delivery. 
Few  will  disagree  with  Dr.  Oc¬ 
kenga  in  his  presentation  of  the 
need  for  leadership  by  evangelicals 
in  the  Biblical,  theological,  evange¬ 
listic  and  ecclesiastical  realm.  Be¬ 
fore  this  leadership  can  come, 
there  must  be  unity  and  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  various  groups 
who  make  up  the  evangelical 
scene,  the  Boston  pastor  says. 


Slavin,  George,  “Why  I  Am  Not 
a  Roman  Catholic.”  Our  Hope, 
61:589-98,  April,  1955;  679-84, 
May,  1955. 

Much  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  but  there  is  always  roonx 
for  a  brief,  concise.  Biblically 
based  article  which  points  up  the 
basic  differences  betv'een  Roman 
Catholics  and  Bible  -  believing 
Christians.  Such  a  presentation  is 
that  of  Pastor  Slavin  which  ran, 
in  the  April  and  May  issues  of  this 
vital  periodical.  He  finds  essential 
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disagreement  between  Biblical 
Christianity  and  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  in  the  areas  of  authority,  doc¬ 
trine,  canon  law,  morals  and  eth¬ 
ics.  This  brief  outline  hardly  re¬ 
veals  the  richness  of  the  details  of 
this  well-written  article  which  pro¬ 
vides  valuable  information  for  the 
one  who  seeks  to  deal  evangelisti- 
cally  with  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion.  This  is  not 
only  an  article  to  read  but  to  file 
for  future  reference. 


Smith,  Wilbur  M.,  '*The  Most  Ne¬ 
glected  Area  in  American  His- 
torial  Writing — the  Influence  of 
the  Bible  on  American  Life  and 
Culture.*’  Moody  Monthly,  66:8: 
27-86,  April,  1966. 

One  of  the  most  important  ”In 
the  Study”  columns  which  Dr. 
Smith  has  written  in  recent 
months  is  this  investigation  of  an 
area  of  American  historical  study 
which  merits  the  attention  of  any^ 
serious  student  who  is  interested  in 
the  important  subject  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Bible  and  Biblical 
studies  upon  American  life  and 
culture.  The  column  is  a  conden¬ 
sation  of  a  longer  study  which  Dr. 
Smith  has  sent  to  some  of  the 
leading  scholars  in  the  field  of 
American  history  for  their  critical 
review  and  suggestions  (he  was 
also  kind  enough  to  send  this  re¬ 
viewer  a  copy  of  the  longer  study 
for  his  suggestions).  The  profes¬ 
sor  of  English  Bible  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary  makes  the 
documented  claim  that  there  has 
been  little  attention  paid  to  this 
important  subject  by  the  leading 
historical  writers  of  the  past  cen¬ 
tury.  An  examination  of  some  of 


the  most  recent  and  thorough 
scholarly  works  in  the  field  bears 
this  out.  It  is  Dr.  Smith’s  hope 
that  publication  of  this  study  will 
stir  some  of  the  younger  scholars 
in  this  country  to  begin  studies  in 
this  neglected  area.  Incidentally, 
by  the  time  this  column  appears 
readers  will  find  that  Dr.  Smith 
has  already  begun  another  import¬ 
ant  bibliographical  study — an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  research  done  in 
the  life  of  Christ,,  both  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  and  in  the  various  phases. 
This  should  be  worthy  of  the  at¬ 
tention  of  any  who  intend  to  do 
serious  work  in  this  field. 


Stedman,  Ray  C.,  “Whose  Inter¬ 
pretation  Is  Right,  Anyhow?” 

Our  Hope,  61:667-71,  May,  1966. 

Here  is  a  popular  study  of  Bib¬ 
lical  hermeneutics  or  the  science 
of  arriving  at  the  correct  interpre¬ 
tation  of  any  portion  of  God’s 
Word.  The  average  Bible  student 
will  welcome  this  article  which 
sets  forth  three  conditions  for  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
Bible.  The  interpreter,  Mr.  Sted¬ 
man  writes,  must  believe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  four  things:  (1)  language 
is  a  reliable  means  of  communica¬ 
tion;  (2)  usage  determines  the 
meaning  of  words;  (3)  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  phrase  or  sentence  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  associations  (or 
context);  (4)  the  true  object  of 
interpretation  is  to  apprehend  the 
exact  thought  of  the  author.  Al¬ 
though  these  conditions  seem  ab¬ 
surdly  obvious,  much  of  the  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  re¬ 
sults  because  of  the  neglect  of  one 
or  more  of  these  principles. 
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Walters,  Orville  S.,  “Mental  Ill¬ 
ness  and  the  Christian  Faith.” 

Etemitj,  6:6:18-19,  36-37,  June, 

1956. 

This  is  the  second  article  on  this 
subject  to  be  commended  in  this 
column  this  quarter.  Unlike  the 
former  which  was  a  symposium, 
this  presentation  is  the  work  of 
one  man  who  possesses  unusual 
qualifications  for  the  task.  He  is 
a  medical  doctor,  a  fellow  at  the 
famed  Menningrer  clinic  in  Topeka, 
Kansas,  one  of  the  leading  mental 
health  centers  of  the  country,  and 
a  Christian.  The  last  of  course  is 
1  n  important  qualification.  He 
presents  a  good  discussion  of  the 
relationship  between  mental  health 
and  the  Christian  faith  reaching  a 
sound  conclusion  quite  in  line  with 
the  previously  cited  article.  Dr. 
Walters  contends  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  falling  prey  to  men¬ 
tal  illness  who  have  a  wholesome 
background  of  religious  faith  is 
very  small.  The  necessity  of  main¬ 
taining  a  vital  Christian  life  is 
again  set  forth  as  one  of  the  keys 
to  this  problem. 


Waltjer,  H.  R.,  “The  Age  of  the 
Earth.”  Free  University  Quar¬ 
terly,  3:188-203,  March,  1955. 

This  Dutch  scholar  presents  an 
excellent  discussion  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  science  on  the  age  of  the 
earth  and  their  relationship  to 
the  Christian  faith.  He  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  earth  as  we 
know  it  has  had  a  long  existence. 
The  writer  is  to  be  commended 
for  a  scholarly,  yet  lucid,  analysis 
of  the  various  factors  and  prob¬ 
lems  which  enter  into  the  solution 


of  this  problem  which  currently 
has  the  attention  of  Christian 
and  non-Christian  scholars  alike. 
This  quarterly  deserves  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  known  in  this  country  as  it 
presents  a  thoroughly  evangelical 
analysis  of  modem  Christian  Re¬ 
formed  thinking. 


Talbot,  Louis  T.,  “Christian  Sci¬ 
ence,  Death  and  Resurrection.” 
King's  Business,  46:2:16-19,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1955. 

In  contrast  to  the  previously 
cited  article  on  Christian  Science 
by  Martin  and  Klann,  this  treat¬ 
ment  by  Dr.  Talbot  pays  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  doctrines  of  this 
cult  than  to  the  person  of  its 
founder.  Brief  citations  of  relevant 
material  from  Science  and  Health 
are  cited  to  show  what  Mrs.  Eddy 
taught  on  these  vital  themes.  This 
is  the  fifth  article  by  this  author 
in  a  series  on  the  major  cults  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  magazine.  Others 
are  to  follow  including  one  on 
Seventh  Day  Adventism. 


Walvoord,  John  F.  and  Harold  J. 
Ockenga,  “Will  the  Church  Go 
through  the  Tribulation?" 
Christian  Life^  February,  1955. 
Two  well-known  evangelical  lead¬ 
ers  discuss  a  vital  question  in  two 
articles  which  set  forth  clearly  the 
reasoTio  for  holding  their  view¬ 
points.  Dr.  Walvoord  answers 
“No,”  and  Dr.  Ockenga,  “Yes.” 
Judging  from  the  nation-wide  re¬ 
action  to  these  articles,  they  are 
essential  reading  for  all  who  would 
know  what  Scriptural  support  each 
side  adduces  for  its  position  as 
well  as  for  those  interested  in 
knowing  what  these  men  believe. 
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